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Mohammed and the Atom 


YEAR or two ago it was somewhat de- 
fiantly asserted in this column that upon 
only one great issue could honest thinking 

today touch bottom and find ultimate ground of 
disagreement. Whether the machine age was to 
mechanize life, whether the geometric city was to 
dominate utterly the freehand curves of the country, 
whether industrialism was to extinguish what we 
used to mean by art—that was an issue which in- 
volved every book and picture, and, more nearly 
still, those modes of inner life which are the es- 
sence of civilization. 

But the terms of consciousness change fast in the 
Renaissance of the twentieth century. As quick as 
the speed of mechanical improvement comes the 
mounting acceleration of mental change. We see 
the new models of airplane and automobile. We 
scarcely feel and seldom rationalize the new atti- 
tudes toward life implicit in new ideas already cur- 
rent but not yet given movement and direction. 

Already it is clear that industrialism is a fait ac- 
compli, still to be gaped at, still to be feared, but 
only one more of those adjustments of man to 
nature (as J. S. Haldane puts it) which make new 
cultures but leave the mind still grappling with the 
old problems of happiness and self-expression pretty 
much as before. What we believe still determines 
what we are, 

A scholar of the twenty-first century will not find 
it difficult to describe what we believe. He will 
generalize for us as we generalize for the Middle 
Ages, and draw Catholic, Jew, Christian Scientist, 
Protestant into one general materialism, where the 
most ardent professions of spirituality were cold be- 
side an immense and general faith that the conquest 
of nature would give us the good and perfect life. 
He will see this Western civilization of ours as 
Continental Europe now sees America, a culture im- 
mensely interesting for its stupendous success in the 
economics and mechanics of living, and quite 
negligible otherwise. He will be no more wrong 
than our best scholars are wrong in their generali- 
zations in classical and medieval history. 

A fanatic belief in the atom has been the cause 
of our success, The atom has been our Mohammed, 
and with the measuring rod of science we have 
swept round the world. ‘The atom has been God, 
though called by every name but his, and most often, 
Success. 
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It has been a success with evident limitations. 
Religion has not shared it. Art has suffered by it, 
and for reasons which are so clear that they must be 
the basis of any system of criticism that, instead 
of sinking today in the past, endeavors to prepare 
the present for the future. We have lived by ex- 
periment, for experiment is the snare that catches 
the atom, and in experiment there is no first or last, 
no better or worse. It is the fly’s excrement that 
gives the clue to the fly’s diseases; it is the pathology 
of the body that reveals how it should work in 
health. 

Transferred to art, and specifically to literary 
art, this atomic principle has made materialists of 
the writers who are supposed to be our leaders. The 
most talked of books (among critics) in the last ten 
years have come out ef a laboratory. The men and 
women in them, the incidents chosen, the environ- 
ments preferred, have been purposely taken from 
disease not from health, from the obscure not the 
familiar, from the subnormal and the abnormal in 
the physical sense, as if one should say, we know all 
there is to know of honor, self-control, nobility 
—and also of the strong viilainies and real tragedies 


(Continued on page 103) 


Theme for a Fugue 
By R. EttswortH Larsson 


O not trouble to write me: 
your letters will collect 
in random houses I have left— 
nor shall return to: 


O city 
cities—the place 
worn ragged rumour of the place 
ravelled on winds with smoke 
and sparks—sparks to seed fire 
breed a burst ' 
a flared red gaud of fire 
blared from dry tinder of my discontent: 


Chicago Carthage London Rome 
Paris and Athens and Peking— 
O city cities lacking a name 
or one fixed place of residence— 
seeded of fire—bred of flame— 
On the broad 
dry land where dry dust rises columnwise on wind— 
on sand that shifts the stark and’ wasted 
spaces we shall build , 
huts, houses on avenue— 
new altars wreathed 
with vines 
and incantations 
twined in ascending smoke of myrtle 
scented oak and pine: 


O do not think to reach me 

send me word 
word sign or token or the words 
we might have spoken— 


I do not think I shall return. 
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“History ‘and’Culture 
By Cuarves A. Bearp and Mary Bearp 
HE history of a civilization, if intelli- 
gently conceived, may be an instrument 
of civilization. Working at life as a 
whole, as distinguished from a microscopic analysis 
by departments, it ought to come nearer than any 
partial history to the requirements of illumination. 
As long as the various divisions of history are kept 
separate, each must be incomplete and distorted; 
for, as Buckle says, the philosophy of any subject 
(that is, the truth of it), is not at its center but 
on the periphery where it impinges on all other 
sciences. Dealing with all the manifestations of 
the inner powers of a people, as well as the trap- 
pings of war and politics, the history of a civiliza- 
tion is essentially dynamic, suggesting capacities yet 
unexplored and hinting of emancipation from out- 
ward necessities. By the sharp questions it raises 
in every quarter it may give new direction to self- 
criticism and creative energy, aid in generating a 
richer “intellectual climate,” and help in establish- 
ing the sovereignity of high plan, design, or ideal. 
Besides thus representing an effort at understand- 
ing a particular socia! drama dn its many phases, the 
history of a civilization may symbolize a certain 
coming to maturity in that civilization itself. What 
adult with any claim to ripeness of spirit would ad- 
mit belonging merely to one category of history— 
as warrior, politician, money-getter, novelist, sports- 
man, mortician, journalist, husband, wife, father, 
or mother—and aspiring to nothing more? When 
the dust of the earth became conscious of the dust, 
a transformation began to take place in the face of 
the earth. 
es FU 
This is only another way of repeating Walter 
Pater’s convincing argument that a concentration of 
interest is the condition precedent to the finest flow- 
ering of the arts, sciences, philosophies, and life it- 
self “with all its powers of love and joy and admira- 
To make a great age of enlightenment and 
elevation, many-sided and con- 
centrated” are necessary, and as long as artists, 
thinkers, and directors live in isolation, absorbed 
in specialties and indifferent to the.main stream, 
they fall short of that universality that gives full 
stature to genius, If the past of a people is con- 
ceived of as a mere string of episodes on the level 


tion.” 
cc o. 
personalities, 


of village gossip or metropolitan society news, how 
then can complex and complete personalities be 
nourished and inspired? On what substance can 
they thrive? On the abstractions of an absolute 
philosophy? On borrowings from neighbors pre- 
sumably superior? On what the Greeks and Ro- 
mans thought worth while, though remote from the 
On cornflakes, electric 
professorial 


realities of the present age? 
irons, and ‘“‘yalues’? verbalized in 
studies? 


> must have 


Recognizing that even the “‘fine arts’ 
roots in soil of some kind, a writer recently asked 
in one of our critical magazines whether it was de- 
sirable for painters to be intelligent. “The question 
is highly pertinent to the theme under consideration 
here. And in at least one artistic circle the problem 
thus posed was discussed with light as well as heat. 
All the debaters who took part in the argument ad- 
mitted that the mere copying of models never made 
an artist, that no copy was ever superior in essence 
to the work of the original master. All likewise 
agreed that, while a moron might be ingenious in 
the handling of brush and color, no moron could 
be a master painter. He must know “something” 
and possess some powers of discernment. What 
“something”? Something about the nature of the 
people and subject represented, about the goal to 
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be attained in their portrayal. ‘That much was 
readily conceded. And the general conclusion 
seemed to be that, given appreciation of older art 
forms and personal competence, the more a painter 
knows about the civilization in which he lives and 
works, its driving forces, its ruling orders, its am- 
bitions, and its apparent future, the better equipped 
he is for the kind of artistic achievement that 
adds to civilization. And how can powers of 
discernment be sharpened? Scarcely by thrusting 
them into the fog, If the history of a people is a 
philosophy of the whole social organism in process 
of becoming, then it ought to furnish material with 
which discernment can be whetted. That is what 
Emerson must have had in mind when he advised 
Americans, in search of the full life, to stand fast 
where they are and work out their destiny in the 
place allotted to them by history for the fulfilment 
of their capacities. 
ex S 

[f it is necessary for artists to know something 
what is to be said of the makers of beautiful letters 
and their critics? Can a great novelist chase heroes, 
villians, and heroines around the eternal triangle 
without possessing awareness of anything beyond 
the number three? Even the stoutest apostle of 
heredity as the determining factor in genius leaves 
a loophole for environment and the most cautious 
speculators in the biologic field suspect that heredity 
and environment are aspects of the same thing. 
In any case, separated they are meaningless. How 
then can the novelist ignore his own heritage 
and that of his characters and plots, at least if he 
fain would be great or hopes to be declared great 
by-the verdict of mankind, beyond which there is 
no appeal? Can he draw with superb skill men 
and women belonging to a landed aristocracy, a 
bourgeoisie, or a proletariat without knowing about 
their origins, about the clashes, types, and modes of 
living prevalent within these several orders? ‘Take 
feudalism out of Scott, Victorian poverty out of 
Dickens, modern urban misery out of Zola, and 
what would be left? Or at all events, what would 
be the significance of the vestiges? Is the Russian 
novelist of today writing in the same vein as the 
Russian novelist of 1898? Will his successors in 
1950 write in the manner of today? If not, why 
not? We cannot escape the conclusion that with 
changes in civilization come changes in the nutri- 
rent which feeds writers and moralists, and in the 
materials with which they work. ‘Then it follows 
that an ideal history of civilization would help to 
explain writers to themselves, audiences to audiences, 
actors to actors while disclosing the reciprocal rela- 
tions of writers, audiences, and actors. ‘The pro- 
founder, wider, and more realistic the history, the 
greater its services presumably to letters and criti- 
cism. 

{[n this relation it is well to emphasize the fact 
that artists and writers live by patronage. It has 
always been so. ‘The sculptors who carved the 
gates for the Pharaohs worked with respect to the 
desires, whims, ambitions, and concepts of power 
cherished by their patrons. Medieval artists 
worked for lords and ladies, merchants, and church- 
men. Modern novelists also have to remember the 
market and literary arbiters. It is hardly thinkable 
that “Elmer Gantry” is purchased in large quan- 
tities by the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Who then can and does long pursue that pure, 
chaste, unworldly thing called art for art’s sake? 
Has the greatest art, plastic or verbal, flowed from 
By the history of a civilization 
showing patrons of the arts how they came to be 
what they are, a new énvironment might possibly 
be created for the arts, contributing to the conscious 
evolution of the civilization described and inter- 
preted. 


its unrealities? 
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It must not be thought, however, that the history 
cf a civilization is concerned. primarily with arts 
and letters—the so-called cultural accomplishments 
—assuming that they could be separated without 
physical violence from the rest of the organism. 
It is true, there is a tradition to the effect that the 
makers of arts and letters must speak scornfully of 
trade and industry, as “material pursuits” to be dis- 
tinguished from “spiritual endeavors.” And_ by 
way of reciprocity practical men are sometimes 
wont to speak of artists and writers as mere 
luxuries (frightfully near the lunatic fringe) to be 
tolerated in the name of respectability, But in plain 
truth the plastic arts are based on the artisanship 
of practice, while modern trade and industry can- 
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not thrive in an intellectual and artistic desert, In 
the history of social philosophy there is nothing 
more interesting than the tardy recognition ac- 
corded to the fact that modern business enterprise 
rests upon the whole heritage of western civilization 
— its religious disciplines, its laws and morals, its 
crafts and skills, its sciences and arts, its tastes and 
aspirations. How, for example, could such enter- 
prises operate without mathematics or design? Let 
a shrewd capitalist erect a factory in an African 
jungle and then look around for a competent labor 
supply and an appreciative market, suppose we say, 
for electrical appliances! 

Business enterprise has been built upon a heritage 
of civilization and its directors are likely to be civi- 
lized just in proportion as they understand the history 
of their heritage without which they would be as 
economic infants. More than that. They are in their 
turn the makers of civilization as well as patrons 
of the arts. In some mysterious way thought and 
the materials of life evolve together. 

One classic illustration of this is the invention of 
gunpowder which, at first blush, seems to have no 
relation to civilization—at least to civilization con- 
sided narrowly in terms of art and mind. But, as 
Buckle points out, gunpowder, with its accompanying 
engines, made necessary the development of compe- 
tent specialists in military affairs and released a 
large proportion of the population of every country 
from the responsibility for fighting which fell upon 
all freemen when pikes and bows and arrows were 
the weapons of warfare. 


In this way immense bodies of men were gradually 
weaned from their old warlike habits and being, as it were, 
forced into civil life, their energies became available for 
the general purposes of society and for the cultivation of 
those arts of peace which had formerly been neglected. 
The result was that the European mind, instead of being, 
as heretofore, solely occupied either with war or theology, 
now struck out into a middle path, and created those great 
branches of knowledge to which modern civilization owes 
its origin. 

Even if overstressed the point is real. Moreover 
gunpowder contributed to the downfall of the be- 
castled, be-walled, ‘shut-off, and, embattled. feudal 
aristocracy and to the rise of mé@dern urbanism with 
its world outlook afd rich exfoliations. If a single 
matter of gunpowder could make such “contribu- 
tions to civilization,” what may be said of the pos- 
sibilities of electricity in the hands of modern en- 
terprise? Is it not possible that five centuries from 
now the beginnings of a new moral and intellectual 
order may be traced to the first whirling dynamo? 
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Arising from a complex cultural heritage and 
being itself a maker of culture, business enterprise 
cannot survive and develop with civilization, It is 
sometimes fancied that employers of labor desire 
only robots to attend their engines and wheels. In 
a system of very restricted production—such as some 
writers are fond of praising—production of quality 
for patricians, no doubt it would be possible for 
capitalism to succeed in a small way with its work- 
ers as cogs—assuming that a cog can follow a mas- 
ter design, But a system of mass production in 
great variety could never appear in a nation of pure 
robots; could not endure if perchance it were im- 
ported. A human robot needs only food and shel- 
ter. Designs, colors, shapes, and diversity of com- 
modities are as naught to a cog. If, therefore, the 
modern capitalist is as materialistic, primitive, and 
indifferent to culture as he is often depicted, then 
by internal contradictions his order of society is 
doomed to dissolution. If, as claimed, some form of 
socialism, based on machine industry, lies beyond 
the present régime, it will certainly take a civilized 
people to operate it. 

Besides being involved in the whole process of 
human evolution from top to bottom, in war and 
in peace, as bearer of the heritage and workers in 
the arts and sciences, women stand in a peculiar 
relation to the psychological centrum, the market, 
around which modern industry revolves, and to the 
periphery where it affects all culture. Although 
from Czsar’s day onward, strong men have de- 
nounced “those things which tend to effeminacy,” 
as a matter of brutal fact without those very things 
there would be little more than caves and_ bar- 
racks or bare monastic walls in the wide world. 
However that may be historically, women are now 
the chief buyers of goods, including letters and arts, 
thus within generous limits the directors of busi- 
ness enterprise and taste. According to recent esti- 
mates, women in the United States pay taxes on 


more than three billion dollars of individual in- 


. 


, 


come annually, receive seventy per cent of the estates 
left by men, and sixty-four per cent of the estates 
left by women. In a burst of prophecy, one statis- 
tician tells us that, assuming the continuance of the 
present rate of transfer, all the property in the 
country will be in the hands of women by the year 
2035! 

What then becomes of the feminist dictum that 
a civilization can rise no higher than the status of 
its women? Whether this contention is true of 
societies founded on war and priestcraft, it certainly 
seems to be true of an industrial order—a system 
of mass production for diversified popular consump- 
tion. Leaving aside for the moment women’s rela- 
tions to arts and letters, it must be admitted that 
their power as the buyers of goods gives them a 
strategic position in the unfolding of modern civili- 
zation. Hence they too must be drawn into the 
main stream of history as thought. 

So much for the constructive services which 
might be rendered by the history of a civilization. 
On the side of negation something also may be 
claimed, By its very nature this type of history is 
three dimensional, rather than two, Properly exe- 
cuted, it disposes of the idea that nations are moral 
personalities which have chosen a way of life out of 
the loftier wisdom or the lower perversity. It is 
equally ruinous to the conception of civilization as 
a kind of garment which wilful men and women 
insist on wearing out of ignorance or conceit, or 
can put on and off at their pleasure, It offers no 
tribute to chauvinistic vanities, interests, and in- 
trigues and is a constant warning against the perils 
of treason to intelligence. ‘Treating a given civili- 
zation as a growing organism, it is an antidote to 
two-dimensional surveys based on sights and sounds 
of wonderment and bewilderment. It bolsters no 
political grudges, national or international, in the 
guise of journalistic portraiture. 

But we have attached a condition to all these 
generalizations—“‘if intelligently conceived and 
properly executed.” ‘The history of a civilization 
cannot be written by patching together constitutions, 
statutes, political speeches, newspaper items, private 
letters, memoirs, and diplomatic notes. The author 
of such a work must at the outset accept the theorem 
that “history is philosophy open at both ends” and 
in selection and construction must wrestle continu- 
ally with that baffling proposition. ‘The risks of er- 
ror are staggering; the danger of folly is greater. 
But what is the alternative for those who are not 
content to treat life as an inorganic one-thing-after- 
another and history as a string of anecdotes? Per- 
haps those who try to find paths, even where there 
are none, stimulate path-finding if only by their 
mistakes, ‘Those who build armatures for artists are 
not without their uses. To raise some kind of 
benchmark or point of assertion visible to adepts en- 
grossed in specialties may aid in that process of 
drawing together out of which the history of all 
civilizations may arise, contributing powerfully to 
the enrichment of civilization. 

As early as 1752 Voltaire made a plea for this 
tvpe of history and sought to exemplify it in his 
work on France under the Grand Monarch. The 
very title of his book, “The Age of Louis XIV,” 
was significant. He did not call it “The Marvelous 
and Miraculous Exploits of Louis XIV drawn 
from Authentick Accounts of His Life and Deeds” 
nor did he style it “Louis Quatorze: Ses Amours.” 
In his preface he announced his intention to de- 
scribe “not the actions of a single man, but the char- 
acter of society.” Military achievements Voltaire 
summarized; affairs of internal government were 
given due space; ecclesiastical matters were brought 
into the picture. But to the staples of old history 
were added commerce, finance, science, and the 
progress of the fine arts. In another volume of 
historical studies Voltaire explained: “I wish to 
write a history, not of wars, but of society; and to 
ascertain how people lived in the interior of their 
families and what were the arts they commonly 
cultivated. . . . I want to know what were the steps 
by which mankind passed from barbarism to civili- 
zation.” Excellent as are the argument and the 
demonstration, writers attuned to tradition have 
shrunk from the test. When a novice, Henry 
Thomas Buckle, attempted to meet it, his melan- 
choly failures were more widely celebrated than his 
notable achievements. Every such wreck added to 
the discouragements that beset historical explorers. 

Yet, conceivably, it might be better to be wrecked 
on an express train bound to a destination than to 
molder in a freight car side-tracked in a well- 
fenced lumber yard. 
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Folk Lore, Woo! 


WEATHERGOOSE-WOO!_ By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Maristan CHAPMAN 
Author of “Homeplace” 


ERE, in seven legends of the southern 
mountains, we have a gorgeous array of 
goblins, spells, dark moons, and hants to 

add richness to our literature. ‘The stories are told 
in an intense, but intelligible, dialect, and Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s treatment of this earthy material has trans- 
formed it from mere backwoods jargon to the dig- 
nity of romantic folk lore. It is no more true to 
nature than an artist’s composition is a natural land- 
scape, but in each case the work becomes art through 
the conscious process of interpretation. For some- 
thing has happened to Mr. MacKaye. From being 
a conscientious transcriber of quaint idioms he has, 
with this latest book, entered that field of art that is 
concerned with fixing for all time the poetic—and 
therefore the essential—truth. 

Such sincerity of purpose has, in his former work, 
produced disproportion. Too conscientious in the 
matter of dialect and idiom, Mr. MacKaye produced 
pages that were little more than an accumulation of 
data. His chapters were packages into which he 
crammed as much folk speech as he could, seeming 
to consider that, if all were there, his purpose was 
attained, and forgetting that if less material were 
used he would have more space to display its charm- 
ing patterns. His intensity of concentration was 
praiseworthy, but such exhaustive and microscopic 
perception necessarily precluded range. And Mr. 
MacKaye has so long seen the world in a grain of 
sand that he has been in danger of mistaking his 
grain for a Gibraltian monolith. His is the accuracy 
of conscious technique. 

There is still some doubt as to whether Percy Mac- 
Kaye is a literary antiquarian couching his findings 
in drama, or a dramatist seeking plots among folk 
lore; but ‘“Weathergoose-Woo!” shows him defi- 
nitely as a classicist who has chosen to work in ro- 
mance. Because he is an accomplished technician, 
he can produce romance out of stark realism. No 
matter how amazing the tales he transcribes, there 
is no danger of his substituting fancy for knowledge 
in the rendition. He undertakes research with scien- 
tific solemnity. Notebook in hand, he gets his data 
from the mountain people direct, and transcribes 
faithfully—with the astounding result that instead 
of the expected realism we get romance. ‘Transcrip- 
tion seemingly usurps all the functions of interpreta- 
tion, yet the result is a record that transcends the 
wildest imaginings. 

So much for craftmanship; but the second ele- 
ment of art—the human interest—eludes analysis. 
There is no analysis for the thing done. All com- 
ment must necessarily be impressionistic, and hence 
valueless as criticism. So the relieved reviewer resigns 
analysis with the simple statement that “Weather- 
goose-Woo!” is good reading for those who would 
know how Bildad the Shuhite got losted from out 
Book Ginesis and took to keeping the moon-ball 
lighted; and for those who have yet to hear the 
legend of the The British Lady (that some they 
calls red-bird) ; and for those who would follow the 
footprints of the Cherubim. 

The meticulous critic might complain that Percy 
MacKave makes books rather than writes them, and 
with all the technical equipment of the artist he yet 
lacks the awareness of the inner spirit. He made a 
lot of notes and sowed them in literary soil, and 
most of them grew up into plays. His study of the 
people and their language is over-impressionistic, and 
he has more force of achievement than delicacy of 
vision, And here, in “Weathergoose-Woo!” there 
comes the subtle and well-nigh perfect “Me Hitself” 
to refute the foregoing statement. It is disconcerting 
to the reviewer, but authors must be permitted their 
glorious exceptions, and it remains true that in the 
greater part of Percy MacKaye’s work there is an 
evocation of atmosphere bordering on the artificial. 
It would be unfair, however, to dwell on the ex- 
travagances without recognizing the constructive aim 
behind the work. This artificiality is precisely the 
effect the author wishes, for his conventions are those 
of the stage and not those of the printed word. His 
dramatic sense is so strong that he stresses the pictur- 
esque rather than the pictorial, He is synthetic rather 
than analytical, and in his need to keep his characters 
true to type he pays scant attention to their idiosyn- 
crasies, but this is not to be counted a fault when 


we recall that his purpose is avowedly romantic,— 
i, €., to preserve in its essence the quality of a people 
so rapidly passing away. 

Percy Mackaye is a dramatist with an acute sense 
for vivid scenes unforgettably drawn. Whatever 
genres this versatile author undertakes, the trail of 
the theater is over them all. Therefore we must ac- 
cept the conditions of the art, just as we accept their 
three-walled rooms of theater scenes without criticiz- 
ing the architecture. The vivid coloring of Mac- 
Kaye’s folk plays is deliberate heightening, as legiti- 
mate as lighting effects on the stage, and as necessary 
to the desired illusion as the make-up on the actors’ 
faces. It is more there than is. Just as there is 
no possible woodland grove so grovey as the two- 
dimensional backdrops and wings of the theater, 

The stories of ‘Weathergoose-Woo!” are so 
intensely local as to have the quality of universality. 
They are raw material of human lore dramatically 
rendered. They compel eimfiihlung. They have the 
mysterious lure of the White Lady’s riddling answer 
in “The Monastery”: 

Neither substance quite nor shadow, 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the haunted spring, 
Riding on the whirlwind’s wing. 


But may all dryads forfend that readers be quick- 
ened to come and discover the source of these eldritch 
tales! 








Illustration for “Weathergoose-Woo!” by Arvia MacKaye 


Mohammed and the Atom 
(Continued from page 101) 


of mankind—but of the weak, the mentally 
crippled, the perverted, and the clearly useless, we 
are still ignorant, Literature has gone slumming 
with the sociologists, and brought back data for a 
library in which observation is keen and sound 
thinking, strong imagination, beauty largely absent. 

This is literary materialism. And it will be 
rudely shaken when the new ideas now current be- 
gin to work upon the imagination of the next gen- 
eration. For if matter is only an aspect of reality 
as the physicists assert (and the great philosophers 
have always maintained ), then atomism can be only 
a working hypothesis; good where things are con- 
cerned, but a most dangerous guide to the study of 
human nature. A complete confidence that the ex- 
ternal world is exactly what it seems is essential to 
the literary artist who believes that a weak fool is 
as good a subject as Hamlet or Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes. His obsessed interest in a syphilitic drunkard 
or a silly stenographer afraid of childbirth or a 
dull moron blundering into vice, is based, though he 
may not know it, upon a conviction that life is ab- 
solutely determined by physics and chemistry, and 
that, as in those sciences, a stench or a squeak may 
contain the secret of the whole. 

The great issue today in art therefore is not in- 
dustrialism, which indeed may give art wings, but 
the central philosophy of the artist himself. If he 
stays materialist, he may be useful, but can scarce- 
ly reflect more than the imagination of an age 
which seeking the atom in its courses believed it 
could explain, control, and utterly enjoy the world. 
As materialism begins to totter, and the signs are 
already evident for those not afraid to read, his art 
will become mere craftsmanship. Already Joyce, 
Proust, Dreiser, and Heinrich Mann begin to seem 


old-fashioned. 


A Virginal Mind 


MRS. EDDY. The Biography of a Virginal Mind. 
By Epwin Franpen Dakin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. $5. 

Reviewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND BATEs 


HE world has waited long for an impartial 

biography of Mary Baker Eddy. Her 

followers, confusing, after the manner of 
followers, their creed with their leader, have been 
content to produce such thin apologia as that by 
Miss Sibyl Wilbur. The enemies of Christian Sci- 
ence equally intent upon polemic, have resorted to 
such hard satire as that of Woodbridge Riley. The 
will to understand has been notoriously absent, If 
a partial exception should be made in favor of the 
work of Georgine Milmine, it still remains true that 
that work was a piece of good journalism rather 
than a critical biography. But a critical biography 
is just what Mr, Dakin has produced—one would 
be tempted to say a definitive biography were it not 
for the certainty that further documents in the case 
still remain veiled. All accessible sources, however, 
seem to have been examined by the author, and to 
have been weighed judiciously. The result is bi- 
ography which fairly fulfils the Shakespearian moni- 
tion—‘“Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice.” 

Mr, Dakin is entirely free, in the first place, from 
any tendency to belittle his subject. The obvious 
opportunities for cheap ridicule are quietly disdained, 
and the obvious opportunities for moralizing are ig- 
nored, The 
He understands that he is dealing with one 
of the most remarkable women of modern times, and 
that his task is to make her credible. not to criticize 
her. Likewise he understands that if she was unique 
it was only by virtue of the damonic power behind 
qualities that are almost universal. 


shadow of greatness lies across his 
pages. 


Now it is because Mary Baker Eddy was a woman with 
an impassioned urge for life and self-expression throbbing 
in her veins, and not a passive figurine, that she has any 
possible human significance. It is because of this that hers 
was a gorgeous adventure gorgeous no matter what the 
beginning and what the end. What if she was indeed a 
soul obsessed? Few who have become instruments for great 
ideas were ever less, What if she was indeed ignorant, dis 
traught, fearful—lustful of power and glory 
self and the universe—eager for wealth and grandeur? 
What if she made mad mystery out of ignorance, 
tion out of dread? 


tortured by 
inspira 


The streets of the whole world are thronged by those who 

are her kin. 
& a we 

The key to Mr, Dakin’s interpretation lies in his 
sub-title. By a “virginal mind” he means one that 
has never learned to distinguish between wish-ful- 
reality. Mrs, Eddy, he 
lived in two almost completely separate realms 
the dream 


filment and believes, 


world “wherein her philosophy was 
physical 
which she could only make it appear valid by 
forgetting it. 
ardor with which she lived each of her two lives 


completely valid” and _ the world in 


Her distinction lay in the amazing 


creating and vitalizing an unbelievable creed, re- 
gardless of consistency and logic, to satisfy her in- 
trovert desires—and on the other hand, in achieving 
her extrovert yearnings for wealth and power, show- 
ing a practical energy, unscrupulousness, and mastery 
of detail that a Mussolini well might envy. In such 
a study psychoanalysis inevitably comes to the fore, 
and Mr. Dakin uses it plausibly. Mrs. Eddy’s hys- 
teria, morbid sex antagonism—shown strikingly in 
her early belief in the possibilities of immaculate 
conception, repudiated when one of her disciples 
produced a child by this alleged means 
ordinate fondness for rather weak young men about 


and her in- 


her, are all traced easily to a suppressed and ever 
If more were 


known about her early days it might be possible sim- 


more highly complicated sex urge. 


ilarly to find the root of her life-long dread of ene- 
mies, which took form in the celebrated doctrine of 
“malicious animal magnetism,” wisely sidetracked 
by the church in these latter days, but, as Mr. Dakin 
convincingly shows, fundamental in Mrs. Eddy’s 
philosophy and attitude toward life. 

In fact, it is as a victim of the demon within her 
and as a victor over the supposed demons without 
that Mrs. Eddy appears in these pages. There are 
many points of similarity to that other contemporary 
religious leader, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. ‘They 
were alike in their constant and agonizing ill health, 
in their outbursts of anger, in their instability, their 
utter ingratitudes, their tendency to dramatize their 
own lives, their will to dominate all about them, 
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and their courage in the face of danger and defeat. 
Far enough from a saint, Mrs, Eddy emerges finally 
as an indomitable hero, Mr, Dakin’s last chapter 
“The Twilight of God” gives a poignant account 
of her wintry warfare at the end. Quite unfor- 
gettable are the pictures of the beldam-queen of 
eighty-five, half-deaf, toothless, desperately ill, ema- 
ciated but masked in rouge and powder, rising to 
greet the newspaper men who came to spy upon her 
helplessness, or tottering to her carriage to make 
good the lie that she went driving every day, or 
forcing her wandering wits to meet the sharp at- 
tacks of quizzing alienists. And one is for her, not 
for her enemies, at last. One respects the arrant 
denyer of fact, striving to realize superhuman power, 
rather than the scandal-mongering lovers of fact, 
content in their littleness. One rejoices that the 
‘old lioness died uncaged. 


A Successful Life 


EDISON—His Life and Inventions. By FRANK 
Lewis Dyer and THomas COMMERFORD MAR- 
TIN. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1929. 2 
vols. $10. 


Reviewed by WALTER A. CURRY 
Columbia University 
EASURING success by the amount of 
worthwhile and valuable accomplish- 
ment which accrues to an_ individual 
during his life time, this biography of Edison forces 
one to the conclusion that he, without doubt, repre- 
sents one of the most successful men of modern 
times. Particularly when one views the influence 
of his accomplishments on our present-day civiliza- 
tion is one convinced that these accomplishments 
represent far more than an individual triumph; his 
developments have had a profound effect on the 
mode of living of millions of people spread over 
the whole earth. 

It is an accepted fact that the material progress 
of the world during the last fifty years has largely 
been predicated upon and influenced by the ad- 
vances accomplished in all branches of engineering 
during this interval. Engineering applications are 
increasing today at such a rate that the present has 
been referred to as “the machine age” and fears 
have been expressed that men will in the distant 
future become so “mechanized” that life will lose 
its present charm of individual uncertainty and pos- 
sible attainment. However, no one can deny that 
as yet the advantages derived have far outweighed 
the disadvantages, so that today the average physical 
drudgery performed by an individual during a life- 
time is probably only a fraction of what it was a 
half century ago. In this revision of our living 
conditions, the inventions of Fdison have played a 
conspicuous part. 

The advances in electrical engineering have been 
of a particularly valuable nature, primarily in the 
fields of intelligence and power transmission, and in 
both fields Edison has played a prominent part, It 
is scarcely to be doubted that our modern civiliza- 
tion, in a large. measure, rests upon the ease with 
which individuals may communicate with one an- 
other (almost independent of their relative positions 
on the earth) and the ease with which they may ob- 
tain power for performing a required task. In 
these advances, and in many others, the name of 
Edison has stood out. ‘The man and his achieve- 
ments have been the cornerstone of a mode of 
living, the average daily comforts of which were 
the unknown luxuries of fifty years ago. The elec- 
tric light, the phonograph, and the motion picture 
are typical illustrations. 

After a brief record of Edison’s early life and 
youth, this biography records, in a series of chapters, 
the various major developments which Edison 
initiated and successfully terminated. The develop- 
ments read like one episode after another in a tale 
of fascinating adventure, and once the reader has 
begun, he finds it hard to stop. Edison himself dis- 
cusses many salient features throughout the book, so 
that the work may almost be termed a “semi-auto- 
biography.” ‘The unassuming simplicity and charm 
with which Edison discusses the various problems 
which arose, coupled with a most astounding 
memory for facts, adds greatly to the pleasure and 
value of the record for the reader. Throughout 
these autobiographic discussions, the Edison humor 
persists in cropping out, sometimes in the most un- 
expected manner. 

Later chapters deal with miscellaneous inventions, 
a discussion of Edison’s method, and a description of 





the laboratories. Edison’s aggressiveness and cour- 
age are amply demonstrated by his reactions under 
trying situations, ‘Thus, when confronted with the 
fact that there were no factories able or willing to 
make required machine parts, he said: “If there are 
no factories to make my inventions, I will build the 
factories myself.” And he did! His personal cour- 
age is attested to by the many narrow escapes he 
has had in the course of his experimentation, only 
to return after each such escape and carry the 
study to a conclusion. Regarding his social side, 
that the man is unorthodox and unconventional in 
some respects cannot be denied, but he is not “un- 
social,” as the biographers amply demonstrate. His 
intense enthusiasm for and interest in experimenta- 
tion simply preclude his taking part, to any great 
extent, in the more social activities of life. 

The biography concludes with a brief discussion 
of Edison’s war-time activities, followed by an ap- 
pendix in which are described, with considerable 
technical detail, a number of his more important 
inventions. ‘These accounts only serve to accentu- 
ate an impression previously gained, namely that his 
results were obtained in no “hit-or-miss” fashion 
but were derived from a rare combination of tech- 
nical foresight and sound reasoning based on known 
fundamentals. The chapter on war-work, while 
brief, serves to emphasize the tremendous range of 
Edison’s activities, forty-two different problems 
being investigated and reported upon to the govern- 
ment. His remarkable ability to concentrate upon 
a project and carry it to a successful conclusion in 
record time is witnessed by his planning and con- 
structing a benzol plant in forty-five days, as com- 
pared with the nine to ten months period normally 
required, 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the work ren- 
ders a fascinating account of a life devoted to high, 
systematic endeavor in scientific experimentation. 
Probably it holds a major interest and stimulation 
for any who are engaged in technical fields of en- 
deavor, but the easy narrative style in which the 
biographers have presented the story, gives the book 
a universal appeal. 





A Master Shipbuilder 


SOME FAMOUS SAILING SHIPS AND 
THEIR BUILDER, DONALD McKAY. By 
RicHarp C. McKay. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1928. 


Reviewed by Caprain Davin W. Bone 


Y library shelves devoted to the literature 
of the sea, in particular, those concerned 
with the history of the sailing ship, are 

fast filling up. The great days of sail are in a fair 
way of being fully documented in this year of grace 
when steam-trained sailors are looking skyward for 
a sight of new competitors, the aeroplane and the 
airship, in the business of ocean travel. My shelves? 
First, Hakluyt’s “Voyages” (I have stowed the re- 
dundant Purchas away among the miscellanea), 
then Iindsay, flank a fairly extensive array of books 
that includes Captain Clark’s “The Clipper Ship 
Era,” publications of the Marine Society, Bowen’s 
paragraphic (but none the less interesting) volumes 
on the sea, a long battalion of Keble Chatterton’s 
researches, Basil Lubbock’s five sturdy works on the 
clippers and the packets. Well worthy of a place 
alongside such standard books is this handsome vol- 
ume by Donald McKay, the latest contribution to 
the lore of the sea. 

Born in 1810, McKay could not have employed 
his genius at a more opportune period. At the time 
of his maturity, steam propulsion had emerged from 
faltering stages and the prestige of the lofty sailing 
ship was being keenly challenged. To offset periods 
of calms and light winds on a passage the great 
clippers of the day had need to step lively when wind 
blew to keep time with the steady beat of the steam 
paddlers. And few sailing ships other than those 
of McKay’s building could step the pace. What 
spur urged him to devote his energies and his genius 
towards the perfection of the wood and composite 
sailing ship at a date when such keenly prophetic 
vision as his must have discerned the ultimate tri- 
umph of steam? Perhaps some dour strain of his 
rugged Highland ancestry persisted: devotion to a 
creation of surpassing beauty was no mean conserva- 
tism anyway. Before his passing away (in 1880) 
he would know his beloved clippers as obsolete craft, 
but—in the knowledge that the underbody ship- 
form desined and perfected had no small part in 


the success of steamship rivals—he could,rest assured 
that his work was good, , 

In this book, the author (a oe 2 of. the fa- 
mous shipbuilder) has compiled a clea#dnd sympa- 
thetic biography of Donald McKay and he is to be 
complimented upon establishing a memorial as en- 
during perhaps as the monument that is in project 
at Boston may prove. ‘The master shipbuilder’s 
early days are sufficiently explored, his apprentice- 
ship to “the art, trade, and mystery of a ship car- 
penter” is set forth. (In this connection, it is inter- 
esting for one who has himself served under In- 
dentures to note that young McKay bound himself 
“not to haunt ale-houses, taverns, dance-houses, or 
playhouses.” In the British Sea Service the phrase 
was, and still is—if I am rightly informed—“nor 
to frequent taverns or ale-houses except upon his 
master’s business.” ‘The italics are my own.) The 
stages of subordinate employment are traced, work- 
ing days, with the eager and industrious apprentice 
girding at the bonds that held his creative spirit in 
leash. ‘Then freedom, or comparative freedom at 
the best—for then, as to-day, the sea was considered 
a dangerous proving ground for bold ideas—and 
McKay, in 1842, set afloat the Courier, of 380 
tons, “which was really McKay’s first productior 
as a designer and builder of ships.” With whar 
intense feeling would he note the lift of her when 
she left the launching ways, with what satisfaction 
the record of her early voyaging. Captain Charles 
Porter Low served in her as a young seaman, 


After being ashore four weeks I longed for the sea again 
and about the middle of January I shipped on board the 
Courter, Captain Wolfe, for Rio de Janeiro. The Courier 
was a small ship of about three hundred and fifty tons, 
very fast, and a beautiful sea boat, but after being on 
board the Toronto it scemed child’s play to handle her 
royal and topgallant sails. . . . We left Sandy Hook with 
cold weather and a fresh westerly wind which, the second 
day out, increased to a heavy gale with a snowstorm. The 
ship, under three close-reefed topsails and reefed foresail 
ran before it, and she did beautifully. ... We had a very 
short passage of thirty-eight days. 


From the Courier to the clipper ship Lightning! 
In a little more than a decade, McKay had out- 
stripped all competitors and stood, unquestionably, 
as the greatest sailing shipbuilder in the world. Try- 
ing years, testing years! His creations were no 
hesitant empirical essays, but bold seaworthy vessels 
in which the seamen of the day found fast but safe 
employ. 

To crown a work of great merit, Mr. James A. 
Farrell has been induced to write a Foreword, It 
is singularly appropriate that Mr. Farrell, the owner 
of what will probably be the last full-rigged ship 
of American registry, should have found time to 
expand upon a subject that obviously lies close to his 
heart. I should imagine that he sought inspiration 
for his restrained and careful essay on the master 
shipbuilder by contemplation of his own fine collec- 
tion of ship models which, together with his books, 
is doubtless the influence that keeps him sane in the 
solid business of manufacturing and vending the 
products of the Steel Corporation. Perhaps, in his 
enthusiasm for the clippers he is making pax with 
the reflection that iron and steel overcame McKay’s 
noble efforts to extend the gallant days of sail. 

As though it were not enough to place upon the 
market an attractive biography of one who strove 
to gain prestige on the seas for the flag of his adop- 
tion, the publishers “‘makk siccar” by including in 
the sixty illustrations, eight color reproductions of 
paintings by such widely known marine artists as 
Charles R. Patterson, Fred §. Cozzens, Anton 
Fischer, and Warren Sheppard. All lovers of ships 
and the sea—and this seaman expresses pleased sur- 
prise at that growing multitude—and all admirers 
of a life of grim determination in face of prejudice 
and apathy, will welcome this fine book. 
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Some Like Them Cold 


ATMOSPHERE OF LOVE. By Anpré Mav- 
pols. ‘Translated by JosEPH Coxtins. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by E-mer Davis 


F Maurois quit writing biography it would be 

a serious loss; but readers of “Atmosphere of 

Love” (the French title was “Climats”) may 
feel that it will be a waste of time if he writes 
anything but novels hereafter. He has the Tol- 
stoyan gift of making his characters not only more 
interesting but more real than living people, so that 
while you read it the book is life, and what goes on 
around you unsubstantial fiction. Disraeli lived and 
so did Shelley; but not even in Maurois’s biogra- 
phies do they live again so completely and convinc- 
ingly as the figures in this history, at once ludicrous 
and tragic, of a one-woman man. 

Philippe Marcenat came of a wealthy provincial 
industrial family, upright, undemonstrative, and 
stodgy. ‘The boy who grew up in that atmosphere 
developed a passion for self-surrender, not to an 
idea (the Marcenats had all ideas classified and 
ticketed) but to a person—an ideal woman who 
should command his heart and him. When he met 
Odile Malet, she seemed that ideal incarnate. The 
first half of the novel is his story of his marriage 
with Odile, written years after their divorce and her 
death for the edification of Isabelle de Cheverny, 
whom he was about to invite to become the second 
Mme. Marcenat. She ought to have been warned, 
but who ever is? The rest of the book is her story 
of her marriage with Philippe, who never was and 
never could be seriously in love with any living 
woman, only with the complex of emotions that had 
crystallized about his first wife. 

Odile had made him acutely miserable. Her 
passion for him soon burned out; capricious and 
irresponsible, she was the worst of wives for a man 
who at bottom was the serious-minded bourgeois. 
He was driven insanely jealous, even before she 
gave him real ground, by her Levantine inability 
to discriminate between fact and fantasy. Mad- 
dened by her “disdain of exactitude,” he did every- 
thing, said everything, that he knew he should not 
have done; the disaster that parted them was inevita- 
ble. After the war he met Isabelle, whose talent for 
abject devotion matched his own; but while she was 
devoted to him, he was still devoted to his concept 
of Odile. Isabelle gave him the passionate love he 
had always longed for, and it bored him; because 
she was in love, she made all the mistakes with him 
that he had made with Odile. She saw at last that 
she could hold him if she made him jealous, but 
that was not her way. 

xs Fs & 

Odile had made him jealous, Odile had cared 
little about him; and living or dead, the belle dame 
sans merci had him in thrall. He always defended 
her hotly; he judged other women by what they 
thought of Odile. His emotion had crystallized 
around Isabelle when she wore white, Odile’s fa- 
vorite color; wearied by her possessiveness, he fell 
in love with another woman because she wore white, 
because she had some of Odile’s mannerisms, be- 
cause she was not in love with him. Once he de- 
ceived Odile, but only after he was morally certain 
of her infidelity; and then he did it in the gosh- 
how-I-hate-it mood, and could get no farther away 
from her than her best friend who seemed to him 
almost part of Odile. Not even the Mildred epi- 
sode in “Of Human Bondage” is so penetrating and 
revolting a picture of a man utterly, hopelessly, and 
permanently in love—a figure loathsome, pathetic, 
and ridiculous. 

Philippe and Isabelle might both have been hap- 
pier-— he especially, with his incurable habit of 
idealizing women—if they had remembered Mer- 
rick’s observation that we fall in love, not with a 
woman, but with a mental concept which her ap- 
pearance for some reason suggests. Philippe, how- 
ever, would probably have called that analysis super- 
ficial; “we love people,” he concludes, “because 
they possess some mysterious essence which is lack- 
ing in our formula to make us a stable chemical 
compound.” Isabelle, after trying to live with him, 
pushed the research a little farther. “If you are 
truly in love you should not attach too much im- 
portance to the doing of the people you are in love 
with. We need them; they alone can make us live 
in a certain atmosphere, a climate, which we can- 
not do without.” 

Young people might find this informative, even 
if they never put it into practical use; and their eld- 


ers may be interested in Marcenat’s discovery that a 
man who is educating a woman never knows when 
he is working for another man’s benefit. “The 
minds of women are made up of the successive sedi- 
ments deposited by the men they have loved, just as 
the tastes of men preserve the confused and super- 
imposed images of the women who have crossed 
their lives.” When Philippe talked seriously, Odile 
was bored and forgot all he told her; but when she 
fell in love with Frangois de Crozant, “my modest 
knowledge was brought back to life to astonish an- 
other man with the masculine clarity of a woman’s 
mind.” Years later, when Philippe, married to Isa- 
belle, had fallen in love with Solange Villier, he 
passed on to Solange ideas he had got via Odile from 
Frangois, and passed on to Isabelle ideas which 
Solange, who was only playing with him, had got 
from her lover. You must go back to Stendhal to 
find so painstaking an analysis of the causes and the 
workings of love and jealousy; but Maurois has 
digested Stendhal as Einstein digested Newton, and 
gone beyond him. The scientific training of a bi- 
ographer seems to be a pretty good training for the 
work of the novelist. - 

That is the book that Maurois wrote. It must 
be said that Dr. Collins’s translation is often aston- 
ishingly at variance with the original, in detail; but 
it preserves the substance, 





The Immigrant on Trek 


SINGERMANN. By Myron Brinic. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Giapys GRAHAM 
HERE is substance to this novel by Myron 


Brinig, the first incidentally, to come from 

the new publishing house of Farrar & 
Rinehart. It can be taken apart, looked into and 
analyzed without danger of its dissolving under 
the investigator’s hands, Current American novels 
have a way of following so narrowly, however in- 
tensely, only some one selected aspect of life that 
they leave, appropriately enough, only a single, at 
best very vivid, impression. ‘They must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as a whole because they are 
so nearly devoid of parts. Into the midst of these 
ultra-modern, skeletal novels Mr. Brinig has 
launched a fleshy volume. ‘The bony structure of 
“Singermann” exists surely enough but it is decently, 
even pleasantly, covered with flesh and muscle and 
fat. “Singermann” is no book to be read at a single 
sitting. It is long and it is detailed; it tells the story 
of many people and it tells more than their stories. 
But over and above these accounts of individuals, it 
tells the story of a movement, a phase of Americana, 
which has not before found its way into our litera- 
ture. 

The immigrant who settles in New York has not 
lacked his chronicler and the farmers of the Middle 
West of foreign birth have interested several novel- 
ists, but the European who on reaching America 1s 
caught in that strange, regular, pulsing movement 
towards the west has pushed his way on without rec- 
crd, Mr. Brinig’s novel takes up specifically only 
one family in its trek towards the Pacific, but he has 
in some inexplicable manner caught the feeling of 
these migratory waves at the tide source. ‘The 
Singermann family settles and prospers a little in one 
place, as do so astonishingly many such families, 
only to pick up their accumulations and move on to 
succeed a little somewhere else. “These people, both 
the Singermanns and their counterparts, are not 
natural birds of passage, they are not moved by the 
usual wanderlust, at each halt they establish homes, 
they produce families, and they remain in one place 
for many years at a time. But, coming from fam- 
ilies in Europe who have spent generations in one 
locality, the initial journey is perhaps such an aston- 
ishing discovery of man’s perambulatory nature that 
it must occasionally be put to the test for complete 
acceptance. 

As a novel, “Singermann” presents a threefold 
aspect. In the reading, one is fairly engrossed in 
the story as such. There is a constant forward 
movement in the telling that carries over the techni- 
cal device of treating each member of the family 
separately in a separate section of the book. It may 
be Rachel or David or Louis who is the nominal 
subject at the moment but in every case the whole 
family comes too, so tltat it is always Singermanns 
as well as Singermann of whom one reads. The 
individuals stand out the more sharply as a result 
of the omnipresent consanguineous background. 
Then when the book is finished its epic quality be- 
comes apparent. Mr. Brinig has designed his book 
on the heroic scale, and the result justifies his 


temerity. The novel sprawls as America sprawls, 
but it is quick with life, too, as America is. Its 
larger significance lies in its paradoxical affinity with 
and aloofness from the conglomerate admixture that 
is America. 

The third aspect of the novel reaches one later 
still. It is the peculiarly haunting quality of sep- 
arate scenes. Who will soon forget the opening 
picture of the circumcision ceremony for the baby 
Michael with Mary O’Brien in the kitchen roasting 
meats, mashing potatoes, and pouring wine from 
casks into bottles, and Rabbi Lachter in the parlor 
walking to and fro and snapping fireworks of prayer 
from out his flaming beard, and the unwelcome 
memory that intrudes of Joseph’s Bris when the of- 
ficiating Rabbi was a little drunk and used a rusty 
blade? Or Silver Bow, Montana, on Saturday 
nights when the ladies from “Down the Line” 
were hard put to it to keep up with trade, when 
spielers walked and partol wagons rushed through 
garish lighted streets and Jews denied the Sabbath 
to pull reluctant customers into their shops, when 
mechanical pianos played “In the Good Old Summer 
Time,” and Rabbi Lachter slit the necks of chickens 
that their impurity might drain with their blood 
away? Or the family picnics on Sunday in Minne- 
apolis? Or the day Joseph and Daisy opened their 
store and offered Father Singermann ten dollars for 
his help during the rush? Or all the other scenes 
that isolate themselves in their bounded complete- 
ness? 

Farrar & Rinehart, whose first publication this is, 
have made their bow with an excellent book. 





The Art of Literature 


THE MAKING OF LITERATURE. By R. A. 
Scott-JamMEs. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1929. $3. 


Reviewed by ArtTHUR CoLTON 


OME six to ten years ago Professor Scott- 

James was lecturing in Lonaon University 

on the principles of criticism, and discovered 
that there was a lack of text books of the subject as 
he conceived it. ‘There was much on the philosophy 
of esthetics; something on the psychology of esthetic 
experience (Mr. I. A. Richards’s “Principles of Lit- 
eray Criticism” has since appeared) and Professor 
Saintsbuoy’s “History of Criticism,” which provided 
examples, however, rather than principles. But Pro- 
fessor Scott-James had in mind neither philosophy 
nor psychology, but the evolution of certain ideas 
about the art of literature, their genesis and progress 
in the minds of certain writers at crucial periods. 
Ultimately he had in mind the standards, demands, 
and questions ofthe twentieth century, and what 
concurrent opinions, drawn from recurrent experi- 
ence, there might be on any of these questions. He 
found the main problems recurring with amazing 
persistence. 

The Homeric conception of art appears in two pas- 
sages; one in the Odyssey, which says that the poet 
is “one who has the power to make the heart glad”’; 
and one in the Iliad, which says that the maker of 
the shield of Achilles had made gold look black in 
order to represent ploughed land, and that “this was 
the miracle of his craft.” 
fessor Scott-James’s ultimate conclusions, after trav- 


Now, it.is among Pro- 


ersing the ages, that the purpose of every fine art is 
to give pleasure, and that it does so by to a certain 
extent creating an illusion. ‘The tragedy you are 
following on the stage gives you pleasure, because 
it is both something less than reality, and something 


more. If the mirror held up to nature rendered 
the exact image, it would not give this pleasure, In 
the words of Coleridge, “If there be any likeness to 
nature without any check of difference, the result is 
disgusting.’ Art is something less and something 
more. 


The Greek critics found most worth discussing ar 
Plato, Aristotle, and Longinus. Aristotle puts ac- 
tion or plot or theme foremost; and so does Profes- 
sor Scott-James. Aristotle sees in poetry a matter 
for reasonable rule and prescription, whereas Plato 
and Longinus see an element of unprescribable ec- 
stasy; the essential of the classic-romantic issue seems 
to be there. Not that the Greek said all there was 
to say about art; the literature he knew was very 
limited both in quantity and kind; but so far as he 
saw, he saw clearly. 

Between Longinus and Dante, some twelve hun- 
dred years, there is little in the way of literary criti- 
cism of any significance. The medieval Dante was 
a classicis in theory, and like Aristotle put the theme 
first and foremost. To him “poetry and the lan- 
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guage proper for it are an elaborate and painful 
toil,” quite the opposite of the romanticist view held 
by Wordsworth, that poetry is “the spontaneous 
overflow,” i. é., the same as Longinus’s ecstasy or pos- 
session. In the matter of poetic language and care- 
ful discipline Longinus and Dante were both classi- 
cists, 

Ben Jonson was no pedant, though he fought 
against the unruly romanticism of his time, and 
helped the reverse movement which led to neo-clas- 
sical pedantry. He agreed that “that is worse which 
proceeds from want than that which riots in plenty.” 
He adored Shakespeare, but thought he missed out 
by lack of self-criticism and restraint. Jonson 
preached decorum in an atmosphere of riot, gave 
maxims of proportion and propriety to a school of 
profusion. His opinion runs with Dante, not Words- 
worth, in the matter of spontaneous utterance. 
Learn first to write well until custom makes it a 
The beautiful is hard to attain. Shakespeare 
seems to have irritated him by attaining it too easily. 
Jonson was a critic who demanded standards, and a 
poet who knew the divinity of genius, 

Something the same is true of Dryden, who is far 
more profitable to study than Boileau. It is ex- 
traordinary to what extent Dryden and Coleridge, 
by looking beyond and beneath the fashions of their 
times, come to be fundamentally in agreement. Les- 
sing marked the difference between plastic art and 
literature, that the one moves in space and the other 
in time. Goethe and Coleridge went through, in 
many respects, a similar intellectual experience. 
Each started as a young romantic, absorbed in his 
own sensations and disgusted with French circum- 
scribed standards; in later life each reached much 
the same goal of opinion on the evil of purely sub- 
jective art, and the better ideal of detachment and 
disinterestedness. “The artist is one who sees, under- 
stands, recreates, and shows,” says Professor Scott- 
James, carefully selecting his epithets. “Here we 
have the reason why even so great a writer as 


habit. 


Dostoievsky, whea he is drawing on his own vivid 
personal experience, often creates painful impressions 
without the beauty that belongs to tragedy; while 
Turgeniev evokes the beautiful from all that he 


’ 


touches.” But it is quite possible to feel that Pro- 
fessor Scott-James’s illustration throws a backward 
doubt on the theory. Dostoievsky’s power may have 
something to do with his subjectiveness, and Tur- 
geniev’s relatively less power may have something to 
do with his detachment. 

Matthew Arnold’s critical doctrines run on the 
same general lines with Aristotle, Goethe, and Col- 
eridge; but his critical appreciation was interfused, 
it not confused, with those ideals of moral excel- 
lence, which carried Ruskin altogether off the track. 
So would Professor Scott-James explain Arnold’s 
selection of Milton’s 


And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome, 


as an example of supreme silencing lines. ‘The 
choice seems more ethical than esthetic. In a sim- 
ilar way, Sainte-Beuve’s method and doctrine of the 
milieu was admirable in his supple hands, and after- 
ward in the hard logic of Taine was run into the 
ground, 
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Professor Scott-James does not pretend to give an 
epitome of critical opinion, nor is this review an 
epitome of Professor Scott-James. His book is a 
rich selection of the ideas of many and many-sided 
men, who cannot be accurately classified under group 
titles. From Longinus to Pater there is a residuum 
of agreement to the effect that careless inspiration 
is slovenly and inspirationless form an empty husk; 
that an age which is always talking about correctness 
and grows bitter over mixed metaphors or inaccurate 
similes, is probably drying up; and that an age whose 
poets are all for the expression of the personal entity 
and its swelling emotions has not yet found itself. 
They all say, in effect, that the theory of realism 
unmodified is wrong. ‘There are many points, be- 
side these, of authoritative agreement, which Pro- 
fessor Scott-James very lucidly explains. One feels 
that the principles of the art of literature from the 
mouths of great critics is a safer path to follow than 
the philosophy, or psychology, of esthetics. 

But just as one doubts if Coleridge or Croce is any 
the better critic for being a philosopher, so one does 
not feel any great sense of finality in Professor Scott- 
James’s residuum of critical statute. If Aristotle 
said that “tragedy will not tolerate the brutal spec- 
tacle of a virtuous man brought, through no fault 


of his own, from prosperity to adversity,” what did 
he make of the Gdipus, which was exactly that spec- 
tacle? Nor can we quite follow Professor Scott- 
James to his carefully deduced conclusion, that the 
real aim of art being to please, it is inartistic not to 
have that as the real aim, or to have some other real 
aim, such as turning us into Conservatives or Lib- 
erals, “It may be good propaganda, and may be 
praised as such; but truth requires that we should 
point out the simple fact, that artistically it is defec- 
tive.” The ground is very hollow under this. The 
sermons of Bossuet and the speeches of Burke are 
propaganda; so are the Dialogues of Plato for that 
matter, and Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” the tragedies 
of Euripides, and the Book of Job. An arriére 
pensée of propaganda is not necessarily a defect, nor 
is it insincere to put charm in front of it. In Mil- 
ton’s “Lycidas” the tone deepens where propaganda 
comes through the pastoral convention, and the ex- 
tent of Milton’s personal grief for King is doubt- 
ful; but this only leads us to suspect that “insincere” 
and “inartistic”’ are the wrong words, and we are 
getting confused. I suspect that “pleasure” is an- 
other “wrong word.” If one is looking for a simple 
fact, one might select this: that the art of literature 
cannot be tied down fast to any such tests or prin- 
ciples. Professor Scott-James thinks the opening 
scenes of “Hamlet” inartistic, as showing “fa form 
of insincerity, a betrayal of his (Shakespeare’s) real 
sense of fact, a yielding, at his producers’ demand, to 
what they believed the public wanted, an atmosphere 
of crude portent and vulgar terror.” I have always 
thought the opening scene in Hamlet an example of 
consummate artistry, and must continue to think so. 
Whether Shakespeare believed in ghosts or not, has 
nothing to do with it. He was after ghostliness, 
the strained, tense feeling,—and he got it. He was 
probably his own “producer,” and there are exam- 
ples enough of his yielding to the “sroundlings”’ ; 
but I cannot see what except the pedantry of prin- 
ciple could have led Professor Scott-James to this 
example, 

It is sometimes said of Sainte-Beuve that his bi- 
egraphical interest led him to an extensive interest 
in second rate values. It is less of an accusation 
than a reminder that literature is a world of hu- 
manity as well as an art with a technique. There 
is joy in heaven that at least one of the great critics 
has cared more for the human companionship of 
books than for testing them by the ten tables of the 
law, or even for determining what the law is. 


Nevertheless “The Making of Literature” is a 
far more stimulating volume than this review has 
implied. 





British History 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Edited by J. Hottanp 
Rosz, A. P. Newron, and E, A. BEnNIANs. 
Vol. I. The Old Empire, from the Beginnings 
to 1783. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1929. 


Reviewed by WiLBuR Cortez ABBOTT 
Harvard University 

HE publication of codperative histories 

seems to have become not only definitely 

assumed by the members of Cambridge 
University, but begins to partake of the character of 
industrial mass-production in their capable hands. 
We have had its beginnings with the “Cambridge 
Modern History”; and Lord Acton seems to have 
gauged the situation with a nicety, For that initial 
production was followed—though at a considerable 
distance of time—by the “Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory,” the “Cambridge History of Literature,” and 
now by the same method applied to the British Em- 
pire. It is an interesting development; for it im- 
plies not merely a group of scholars competent to 
treat such subjects, but, what is at least as important, 
a group of readers, or at least users, to support the 
enterprise, 

In the present case it seems not improbable that 
this enterprise may possibly appeal to an even wider 
audience than its predecessors. It is to be hoped 
that it will; for such a work was greatly needed. 
There have been plenty of histories of the British 
Empire and of its component parts; but most of 
them have been done, as it were, on the surface. 
Few have taken the time and pains and scholarly 
patience to do the necessary spade-work which is 
the unescapable drudgery of such history if it is 
to last. In fact the real reason why we have had 
no really adequate history of the British Empire is 


that we have not had as yet that mass of monographs 
upon which such a history could be based, and with- 
out which the task was too great for any individual, 
however great his talents and however untiring his 
industry. 

This work is, then, a step in the right direction. 
It is not, and it could not be, for obvious reasons, 
either the final step, nor one which takes us within 
sight of the end of the road; for before that road 
assumes its proper form there is yet much to be done 
in laying it out, in assembling the materials from 
which it must be made, grading, levelling, and con- 
structing it. And even the group of capable scholars 
here representing what is, in effect, almost a new 
field of study, would not pretend that their work 
was more than the beginning of one of the greatest 
tasks confronting English-speaking scholars, Some 
generations hence, when the universities of Canada 
and Australia, of South Africa and the United 
States, have completed some hundreds of thousands 
of doctoral dissertations, monographs, documentary 
publications, biographies, and atlases, we shall have 
material for another such work as this of more de- 
finitive character. 

es SF SS 

But meanwhile there can be little but praise for 
this enterprise. It not merely brings together a 
great mass of information already more or less 
known; it adds an extraordinary amount of new 
information. And, more than any amount of mere 
information, it offers a new point of approach to a 
great historical problem, It is probably not too 
much to say that it will inaugurate a new school of 
historical writing, and inspire another great advance 
in knowledge, which has already been too long de- 
layed. Moreover, to one reader at least, it has a 
great advantage over some of its predecessors, It 
is, almost invariably, well written and interesting; 
and one may not often assume that of codperative 
works of such scope. It is, like them, rather on the 
encyclopedic side; but there is a dawning suspicion 
even among the compilers of encyclopedias that they 
need not be as dull as many of them have been; 
and of this the present work is a striking example. 

It is, no doubt inevitably, written chiefly by 
Englishmen; but here again the nature of the work 
involves the necessity of enlisting scholars outside of 
England; and one of the notable things about this 
book is that, almost alone of the works with which 
one is familiar, account is taken of American schol- 
arship, That, under the circumstances, was per- 
haps inevitable; but the enlistment of men like Pro- 
fessor Andrews and the late Professor Alvord brings 
into the bibliography a mass of contributions which 
might otherwise have been overlooked. For how- 
ever the movies and the works of Mr, Sinclair 
Lewis may have penetrated the British conscious- 
ness, the welcome to more serious productions from 
this side of the water has not always been so cordial. 
The late Professor G. B. Adams was a shining ex- 
ample of the exceptions to this rule; and it may be 
hoped, among other things resulting from such a 
series as this, that the new world may be called into 
existence to redress the balance of the old in more 
ways than one. 

es ss 

It is perhaps too soon to assess the value and the 
scope of an eight volume work of which only the 
first volume is at hand; but it is obvious from even 
this first volume that it will be both valuable and 
widely inclusive. But what of the scholarly detail 
in such a vast enterprise? In large measure that is 
guaranteed by the names of the contributors. If 
one may hazard a suggestion in such an important 
matter it has occurred to the reviewer that in cer- 
tain cases it might have been as well to submit the 
chapters relating to particular districts to scholars 
resident there or those personally acquainted with 
local peculiarities, Not that there appear any glar- 
ing errors of mis-statement, but one feels from time 
to time that the author is not fully aware of certain 
peculiarities, and his account, therefore, reads 
rather like that of a stranger than that of a “na- 
tive.” It may be that this is not possible; it may 
even seem to the editors quite undesirable; but to 
a layman in a distant land it seems neither the one 
nor the other. 

Yet even this seems an ungracious reflection on so 
great and so important a work as this, which 
promises to be not only the most inclusive and 
authoritative of its kind which has as yet appeared, 
but one which for its interest as well as its value 
must be a welcome addition to libraries throughout 
the English-speaking world. 
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John Mistletoe 
a. 


HIEF necessity for the artist is “imaginative 

dominion over experience,” wrote Pearsall 

Smith in one of his porcelain essays—that 
same Pearsall Smith whom Mistletoe always proudly 
alludes to as a fellow-Haverfordian. ‘Truly only 
the greatest intuitions, at the full flex of their power, 
can dominate the spin of private experience as the 
lumberman foots the twirling log; can steer and 
drive it home to some perfect niche of art. But 
perhaps to be brought up from first beginnings in 
ligature with a settled institution may at least tend 
toward some drowsy awareness of stability. In 
that childish kosmos there were many subconscious 
intimations of a mood one can only describe as piety, 
by which one means a sense of respect. There was 
Old Caleb, for instance, the superannuated college 
factotum. He still performed easy tasks about the 
grounds, carried up the mail bag from the post- 
office or drove the baggage wagon. ‘To see that 
venerable figure moving about the lawn on a cane 
or sitting as still as Buddha under a tree, respected 
by all and even addressing the president of the col- 
lege as “Isaac,” was to receive some inkling of the 
dignity of age and the continuity of human effort. 
So also the extraordinary beauty of old Quaker ladies 
seen in “First Day Meeting,” lovely as pigeons in 
their grey bonnets, was a thrill to every nerve of 
admiration. ‘There were never lovelier faces or 
kinder hearts. Something in that guileless way of 
life kept the soft color of youth on those radiant 
features, and surely no costume was ever so perfect 
to set off woman’s tender charm. Must Mistletoe 
confess that not until many years later, in the 
Tarara Boomdeay chorus of the Black Crook (ir- 
reverently garbed in Quaker grey) did he find quite 
the same aesthetic thrill? To watch those coun- 
tenances in meeting was irresistible. Perhaps they 
were sometimes devoid of anything legitimately de- 
scribable as thought, but they were rapt in a demure 
harmony of innocent benediction. 

What a purely delicious selfishness there is in try- 
ing to recapture the lucid impressionism of child- 
hood, which was untainted by any of the sophistica- 
tions of morality or judgment. And how strange it 
would be to walk, now, through the little wood of 
chestnut trees, over the bridge, and up the Meeting 
House lane. It would best be done quite alone, for 
there is no game more celestially solitary than the 
hide and seek we play with the child we remember. 
At least three ingredients of reminiscence would be 
the alarming white bull dog at the gate just over 
the bridge, an almost equally disturbing small school- 
mate with very liquid brown eyes, and a rambling 
tramp smitten by a soft apple thrown with good 
aim—and then wildly fled from. Perhaps it was 
that path through the woods, strewn in those days 
with chestnut burrs, that suggested young Mistle- 
toe’s first venture in fiction. It was called The 
Story of a Woodcutter. Whether written by native 
ambition or at the insistence of teachers no one can 
now say; but he was called upon to read it aloud, 
chapter by chapter, in the classroom; a task faced 
with a mingling of pride and shame such as still 
occasionally recurs. 

It is curious, Mistletoe here bids me interpolate, 
with what instinctive wariness one treads the rustling 
path of memory, not to scare up any irreparable 
secrets—either one’s own or those of others. The 
task I set myself in deciphering the Mistletoe 
palimpsest requires a difficult double fidelity: fidelity 
to his own imagination, and equal fidelity to what 
reason recognizes as fact. Maturity, alas, is so often 
a parliamentary affair: there are parties and cabals in 
the mind, majorities and committees and rarely any 
chairman astute enough to manage the session con- 
clusively. Childhood is more easily unanimous. 

ses sf of 

When I say that that place, that green and healthy 
world, gave one a sense of peace, I mean of course 
that I now perceive it was so. Peace is a condition 
not often apprehended while it exists. And a sense 
of peace is not by any means the whole of life. 
There are some who cannot carry too much peace 
at a time without growing morbid. One who has 


been, now for quite a few years, deeply infected 
with the wild beauty and lunacy of New York and 
her terrific creative spell, is perhaps an imperfect 
judge of quietness. I think however that that is 
said largely for manners: Mistletoe believes himself 
a connoisseur of silence, for which he has, on occa- 
sion, an exceptional capacity. The notion I pursue 
is that it is not easy to work out a differential cal- 
culus of what is really important. There are in- 
stants when some casual line from Matthew Arnold 
or Keats will outweigh battleships or look taller 
than 42nd Street. We carry, as at present, both 
new and old money in pocket simultaneously; who 
is to say which is the more legal tender? Anyone 
who has watched children knows how in a flash of 
gesture or expression they often unconsciously sug- 
gest whole vistas of feeling; through the low arch- 
way of the moment you see deep landscapes of life. 
I saw it twice by chance this morning: a child’s 
maternal tenderness as she removed from her small 
pet dog a muzzle that was irking him; and again 
another child carrying to safety a terrified infant 
rabbit the dogs had chivied up in the woods. Or a 
remark when one of the dogs was at the vet’s for 
inoculation during a neighborhood rabies alarm— 
“Will Frisky be back for his birthday? He never 
spent a night away from home before, except the 
two nights he ran away.” 

In these millennial moments the hour is dazzled 
round with prism light. It is such moments we 
pursue, and which the greater part of the time we 
must be too polite to mention. Happiness is always 
embarrassing; sometimes gravely annoying to other 
people. 

Peace is not by any means the whole. The joy 
and justification of the modern spectacle is its furi- 
ous high voltage. Is there no comedian divine 
enough to exhibit the bewildering agility of man? 
Let red-tapesters contrive it as they may and festoon 
the earth with rigmarole, the dreamer is too subtle 
for them. The tremulous instancy of his own bliss 
drives him, his bliss that can shake him like sickness. 
He lives on stony soil and thrives there; a lacklustre 
citizen, perhaps, but he has glorious conniptions of 
his own. Will none admit such irradiance of fire? 
Perhaps life has outrun print, for the larger part of 
our writing seems so pale or so sultry. It impends 
but does not break. In that wisest phrase of Cov- 
entry Patmore, it squanders the capital of passion 
instead of living on the interest. “If I believe in 
immortality,” said Mistletoe once (he always found 
much antiseptic in Jf) “it’s because there must 
somewhere be time to sit down and laugh.” But 
he knew well enough that there are many things 
too beautiful for laughter. 

The life of any fugitive worth pursuing must be 
partly a pathological memoir, a dissertation in lun- 
acy. When a mind escapes from prison the big 
siren yells, and the hunt is on. 

& & & 

In the old wing of the Haverford Library there 
was a little gallery, reached by an iron ladder, It 
was rarely visited, used for the storage of an antique 
collection of classical and theological texts annotated 
in German, and some thousands of legal volumes 
in scaling and exhalatory calf. Behind the book- 
cases, on the outer side of the building, high up by 
the tops of the tall windows, ran a dusty little pas- 
sage, somewhat tremulous underfoot and carpeted 
with rough cocoanut matting. In the days when 
the undergraduate literary societies turned over their 
private collections to the college library, certain 
volumes of juvenile fiction, esteemed too frivolous 
for general circulation, were sequestered in a re- 
mote corner of that gallery. Very likely some of 
them are still there, as they have been for fifty or 
sixty years. They contain the neat bookplates of 
those vanished sodalities the Haverford Athenzum 
and the Loganian Society—this latter with its excel- 
lent motto Lectio sine stilo somnium. 
bookplates you will sometimes find 
ominous legend Rejected, A C. T., those being the 
initials of Professor Allen Thomas, a man of de- 
lightfully definite opinions, loving curator of the 
library through many years and never known other- 
wise than as “Uncle Allen.” There, safe from 
visit except by some occasional bearded scholar of 
Assyrian or Coptic, these innocent scandals lurked 
on the bottom shelf, obedient to the doctrine that a 
Quaker library had no truck with fiction. 


Across these 
written the 


But perhaps, in his mellowing years, Uncle Allen 
softened toward these books, mostly by Captain 
Mayne Reid; in fact I imagine he must have en- 
joyed them himself in tender youth. He was a 
man quite gnomelike in aspect and his quick flitting 


among the alcoves was awe-inspiring to urchins, At 
any rate when Mistletoe was perhaps eight years 
old Uncle Allen, with an air of much mystery, 
piloted him up the iron ladder, introduced him to 
the enchanting concealed pathway round the gal- 
lery, and then under pledge of secrecy, where the 
bottom shelf looked out on the old greenhouse arch, 
disclosed the cache of tattered volumes. 
x 7 & & 

That, I think, was Mistletoe’s fullest introduc- 
tion to the joys of secret reading. Its nearest com- 
petition was hearing the Jungle Book read aloud 
when it first appeared in 1894, given a 
paper-bound piracy of Treasure Island to read when 
in bed with an ear-ache, a hot baked onion crackling 
and stewing under his cheek. (Treasure Island 
still smells faintly of onions in his mind.) 

The delights of Mayne Reid’s Plant Hunters, 
Cliff Climbers, Bush Boy, etc., read sprawled out 
on the floor of that illicit gallery, will not be for- 
gotten. Long long afterward, meeting someone 
from the Transvaal, Mistletoe was able 
himself by creditable allusions to outspanning and 
voortrekkers and springbok. All Mayne Reid. The 
small adventurer would steal alone into the old 
romantic wing of the Library, catching a permissive 
spark from Uncle Allen’s eye. He would climb 
the ladder, half afraid of some veto, and creep along 
the creaking runway, peeping 
slatted floor at the students reading below. Then 
there was the open end of the gallery, at the bottom 
of the room, above the fireplace. ‘This, not to at- 
tract comment, must be gingerly crossed on tiptoe. 
Then, just round the corner, in a haze of dust and 
book-smell, They had 
to be read in situ, they could not be taken away. 
So they were read as books are best read in youth, 
prone on the floor. The reader can still recall the 
rough prickly feel of the cocoanut matting; and 
Uncle Allen’s little pun about the gallery being 
young Mistletoe’s Mayne Reiding Room, 

Ten years later, as an undergraduate, 
times used to work in that 


and being 


to please 


down through the 


were the outcast juvenilia. 


he some- 
accessioning 
money. You 
may be sure he revisited that corner of the gallery, 
and some of the old Mayne Reids were still there. 
Uncle Allen, when reminded of their history, gra- 
ciously insisted on his taking three of them as a 
souvenir. Here, as he writes, is THE PLANT 
HUNTERS, Adventures Among the Himalaya 
Mountains, by Captain Mayne Reid. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 1858. The word Rejected is 
writ large on the bookplate, but it will not be re- 
jected from Mistletoe’s library as long as we have 
a shelf to stand upon, : 


library, 
books, as a way of earning pocket 


And does it not seem an odd 
coincidence that when Mistletoe became 
in the ancient Foundry in Hoboken there were 
found in the attic of that abandoned machine shop 

large collection of old books; and 


several stalwart Mayne Reids? 


inte rested 


among them 


(To be continued ) 


CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





‘Two plays, supposed to be the work Shake- 
speare, are to be printed for the first time in the 
autumn. ‘Their titles are “Sir John Oldcastle” and 
“Henry IV.” Dr. E. W. Lummis, who is 
them, is said to have the support of several eminent 
Shakespearean scholars. 


editing 





“The constant services of eight experts for a 
period of at least ten to twelve years; the compilation 


of some 160,000 columns of entries, 20 entries to 


each column, in 165 volumes of 500 Pages; a sys- 
tematic survey of the printed books the world 
in every language but the Oriental- ty in brief, 


is the vast undertaking behind the British Museum’s 
plan to issue a new edition of its famous General 
Catalogue of Printed Books,” says the London Od- 
server. 

“We have been induced to undertake the work 
partly because of requests from America,” Mr. R. 
Farquharson Sharp, Keeper of the Printed Books, 
stated, 


“Over there new libraries are springing up 
almost every day, 


and they constantly need an up-to- 
date catalogue for reference, and to enable them to 
identify any rare book which comes into their hands. 
With early books, publisher and authorship are not 
always apparent, and often one can only ascertain 
them by reference to the catalogue. The present 
catalogue, which was published between 1880 and 
1900, has now, in some cases, two pages of acces- 
sions to the original column!” 
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Books of Special Interest 


Vital Mechanisms 


THE THINKING MACHINE, By C. 
Jupson Herrick. Chicago: The Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press. 1929. 
Reviewed by JOSEPH JASTROW 
T was important that a book of this type 
should be written, and it is fortunate 
that it has been done so well. It may be 
said to be the biologist’s version of psychol- 
ogy. ‘It proposes as the solution of that 
persistent controversy between mechanism 
and vitalism, the redefinition of mechanism. 
Man is a machine, and thinking is a me- 
chanism, but a very different type of me- 
chanism from that which makes a river cor- 
rode its banks, or a flower turn toward the 
sun, or a cock crow, or a dog howl at the 
moon; and again from the man-made me- 
chanisms, from mouse-traps to radio. There 
is no contradiction in using the phrase vital 
mechanisms. They are all natural mecha- 
nisms, as nature made them. 

A survey of nature’s many mechanisms 
fixes the plan of relation between structure 
and function;. biological mechanisms show 
how living machines are built and how they 
work, down to every minute detail of their 
organic service. The psychological mechan- 
isms are of the same order, though far more 
complex; they represent higher stages in the 
gradients of evolution. ‘There is no more 
hesitation in speaking of the organs of con- 
sciousness than of the organs of digestion. 
Consciousness likewise arises from lower or- 
ders of awareness, and the subconscious 
functions are as intimately parts of the nat- 
ural integration as the simple form of sen- 
sitiveness and the complicated issues in the 
spiritual life. ‘The evidence so far avail- 
able seems to indicate that as soon as the 
cortical mechanism begins to function in a 
It is created 
anew in every growing babe.” Human na- 
ture is but the highest form of natural evo- 
lution; it is subject to constant change by 
its own self-direction, which in the light of 
psychology can be done intelligently instead 
of haphazardly. The story of mind in the 
making and of the body in the making is 
one. 

Whatever one’s reaction to the philo- 
sophical issue underlying this position, the 


child the spiritual life is born. 





value of the contribution remains. Here is 
a clear-cut, interesting account of the vari- 
eties of natural mechanisms set forth in a 
lucid, logical array. Whether that is all 
there is to it or not, there certainly is an 
essential mechanism underlying such varied 
procedures as the simpler reflexes, as emo- 
tion, as instinctive responses, as learning, as 
the thinking processes, as voluntary control ; 
and whatever our final conclusions as to the 
differentiations in grade and pattern of such 
responses, the mechanical aspects must be 
understood. And it isn’t enough to recog- 
nize that we have brains and that without 
the spiral cord the brain would be useless 
in some respects, and both so without the 
muscles in other respects, but we must be in- 
timately informed in regard to the minutely 
adaptive nature, the finer organization, from 
glands to cortex, by which we have our 
spiritual being. It is the wealth of detail 
that makes the story intriguing and gives it 
the precision of science, even though the 
gaps are as conspicuous as the established 
connections. 

But there will be no psychological peace- 
conference because Professor Herrick has 
written a conciliatory book. The extrem? 
behaviorist will be as rampant qs before. He 
will insist that by recognizing consciousness 
Professor Herrick has left in the mystery 
which he insists he has removed. Professor 
Herrick will reply that the behaviorist is 
merely confusing the simplest patterns of 
mechanism with the whole of which it is a 
part. Others will add that analogies are not 
realities; and things are not made alike by 
giving them the same name, Yet the move- 
ment of emergent evolution will find many 
supporters, who believe that the depressing 
and limiting effects of the older concept of 
We emerge 
into the controversial issue of values. Does 
life under the one interpretation contain and 
sustain as adequate a set of values as under 
the other? Is one justified in subjecting 
value to truth? Professor Herrick is con- 
vinced that no values are lowered by under- 
standing the truth of their foundations, We 
shall continue to think as well and as nobly, 
if not more so, when acknowledging the 
reality of the thinking machine within us. 


mechanism has lost its sting. 
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ages of the Congo. 


cameraman, 


book. Illustrated, 


THEN | SAW 
THE CONGO 


Grace Flandrau 


author of “Being Respectable” 


Grace Flandrau crossed Afri- 
ca along the equator from the 
west coast through the Bel- 
gian Congo and Tanganyika 
to the Indian Ocean. 
ing up the Congo in a river- 
boat ; 
through the pygmy forests; 
shooting rapids in long dug- 
out canoes manned by forty 
paddlers; motoring over the big game veldts of East Afri- 
she saw half-civilized town natives and their Belgian 
rulers; the wild tribes of pygmies and cannibals; elephant 
farms and big game; and of special moment, visited the 
Mangbetus, the most highly cultured and least known sav- 
The illustrations in the book are from 
the moving pictures taken on the trip by an experienced 
If you think that “darkest Africa” is really 
dark, that all pygmies are savages and shoot poisoned ar- 


rows, and that wild animals are dangerous—then read this 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Eternal Rome 


POPE OR MUSSOLINI. By JoHN HEAr- 
LEY. New York: The Macaulay Co. 
1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by V. F. CALVERTON 


EW political gestures of late have ex- 

cited as much international comment 
and discussion as the recent alliance of the 
Pope and Mussolini, and Mr. Hearley’s 
book, coming as the first American study of 
this new relationship and its influence upon 
world affairs, deserves more than casual con- 
sideration. Here again, with the signing of 
the three-fold Convention in the Lateran 
Palace, which involved a Treaty, a Concor- 
dat, and a financial stipulation, we have 
Church and State united in open organiza- 
tion and array. This union, which we had 
once looked upon as medieval, and which 
we thought could never be renewed, is 
achieved in our own day without furious 
protest or revolt. Is this because no one 
takes the union seriously? Or is it because 
too few understand its real significance in 
world events? 


et 


Mr. Hearley, who is well known for his 
numerous articles on Italian affairs, and 
who was one-time United States Government 
official at Rome and an American news- 
paper correspondent in Italy, is convinced 
that the absence of vigorous protest on the 
part of the various nations of the world as 
well as of the Italian people as a whole is 
due to ignorance of the actual consequences 
of this alliance between Church and State. 
He has written this book in an attempt to 
point out the disastrous effects that will 
eventually grow out of this alliance. With 
patient and exacting detail he has shown the 
part the Papacy has played in Italian affairs 
previous to this threefold Convention, the 
pledge that the Italian government, before 
it entered the World War, demanded of its 
allies in reference to keeping the Pope and 
the Roman Question out of the Peace Con- 
ference, and then the gradual change of at- 
titude that has occurred under the rule of 
the Duce. While his analysis is overbur- 
dened with quotations, many of these quo- 
tations in their contrasts cover an enormous 
area of the whole conflict. Over a year 
ago, for instance, as Mr. Hearley shows, 
the Pope called Mussolini “a limb of Satan,” 
while to-day he calls him “a man of God,” 
and avers that he “was sent by Providence.” 
Mussolini, on the other hand, who to-day 
maintains that he is a Roman Catholic, not 
many years ago, by way of defiance of re- 
ligion, declared that “if within five minutes 
God does not strike me down, I have demon- 
strated to you that God does not exist.” In 
the chapters on The Peace-Making Pope 
and Mussolini the Savior, these contrasts in 
the history of the two men are vividly am- 
plified. The Pope and the Duce are anal- 
yzed in terms of personality as well as at- 
tainment. 

ses 

One of the most interesting aspects of the 
whole situation is its reflection upon the 
Whichever way American 
Catholics may react to the situation arising 
from the new relations between the Church 


American scene, 


and State, Mr. Hearley contends, will result 
in the creation of difficulties that can end 
While Mr. Hearley fails 
to reach certain radical conclusions which 
are implicit in his thesis, and lets his study 


only in disaster. 


decline somewhat toward the end, his book 
raises once again, in the light of contem- 
porary events, those questions which have 
busied and will continue to busy diplomats 
In addition, 
he has provided in his numerous quotations, 


and governments for years. 


—so numerous in places, alas, as to cloy the 
text,—a source-book of materials that in 
many instances will be of value to the fu- 
ture historian. Unfortunately, his tendency 
to excessive quotation robs his book of a 
certain force that otherwise it could have 
Nevertheless, “Pope or 
Mussolini” does not pretend to be more than 
a journalistic study of the situation, its very 
challenge 
makes of it, as the first book of this type 
since the Concordat, a volume of interna- 
tional interest. 


obtained. while 


timeliness and _ interrogational 





In days before public and circulating 
libraries were numerous, the London coffee- 
houses found it profitable to maintain a 
good supply of standard and current liter- 
ature for the use of their patrons. Some 
of these collections ran into thousands of 
volumes. 
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f Henry James’s Criticism 
ru 


By Morris RosBerts 


eSeS 





An analysis of Henry James’s 
artistic faith as revealed in his 
Prefaces and other critical writ- 
ings from his rather crude be- 
ginnings in book-reviews up to 
the sensitive, finely wrought es- 
says of his last years. Mr. 
Roberts has performed the diffi- 
cult feat of seizing the unity of |X 
James’s mind and has thus dis- ql 
entangled an illuminating body F 
of artistic doctrine that will be fF 
of first-rate importance to every- fH 
one interested in modern English 

literature or in the art of writ- fs 
ing. W 
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Natural Conduct 


By Epwin BINGHAM 
CopELAND 


sa ITCH your wagon to 
I i a star” meant to Em- 
erson the essential one- 

ness of utility and righteous- 
ness. Here we have, from the 
hand of a scientist, a striking 
commentary on this Emersoni- 
an dictum. “Reading him is 
like taking a brisk walk with a 





leader who covers’ much 
ground through a delightful 
country. The short sentences, 


the simple words, the close 
connection of each part with 
its predecessor, mark a style 
that reminds you of the best 
of Tyndall and Huxley.”— 
Wiliam McAndrew $3.50 
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WALTER 





DE LA MARE 


A Critical Study 
By FORREST REID 


This book is a complete critical 
study of Walter de la Mare’s work, 
both poetry and prose. It is also 
an excellent interpretation of the 
distinguished English man of let- 
ters. With frontispiece $3.00 








Poetry by 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1901-1918 


2 vols. (a 
SELECTED POEMS $2.00 
PEACOCK PIE 
Illustrated by W.H.Robinson $2.50 

Illustrated in color by 

C. Lovat Fraser $5.00 
A-CHILD’S DAY $1.75 
Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall 
DOWN-ADOWN-DERRY $3.00 

Fairy Poems 
Illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Send for booklet on Walter de la 


Mare and his poetical works 
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THE REVOLUTION AFTER LINCOLN 


by Claude 


G. Bowers 


“*The Tragic Era’ dealing with the struggles of the Nation 
after the Civil War to get back to something like its former 
unity, clarifies and intensifies the subject with a skill which 
suggests the art of the dramatist no less than the science of 
the historian. Dramatic as he has made the politics which 
must be taken into account if the age is to be understood at 
all, Mr. Bowers has written something else besides a brilliant 
chapter of political history. “The Tragic Era’ while devoted 


to a single revolution in a single country is presented with 
such a knowledge of human life in general that it becomes 
in effect a commentary upon any revolution anywhere.” Carl 
Van Doren. “The book is not only brilliantly written, but 
it treats of a period but little known. In my opinion, “The 
Tragic Era’ will create wide comment.” Colonel E. M. House. 
Illustrated, $5.00. By the author of “Jefferson and Hamilton.” 





LONE VOYAGES 
by Wanda Fraiken Neff 


““Lone Voyagers’ does for the Ameri- 
can college what ‘Main Street’ did for 
the American small town.” James 
Truslow Adams. $2.50 


THE COURTS OF 
THE MORNING 
by John Buchan 


“Mystery of an unusual kind; adven- 
ture, and plenty of it; and our old 
friends Hannay, Roylance, and Sandy 
Arbuthnot.” N. Y. Times. $2.50 


OLD MISS 
by T. Bowyer Campbell 


Nearly a century of Southern life is 
vividly portrayed in this story of a 
Virginia planter’s bride. $2.50 


)DOBE WALLS 
by Stanley Vestal 


An exciting narrative of Indian warfare 
along the Old Santa Fe Trail, by the 
author of “Kit Carson.” $2.50 


The Park Street Library 


Of Diaries, Memoirs and Letters 


Three unusual and delightful books inaugurate this important 
new series; ‘MONK’ LEWIS'S JOURNAL OF A WEST 
INDIAN PROPRIETOR—1815-1817, an amusing diary by a 
famous playwright which was one of Coleridge’s favorite books; 
MEMOIRS OF LORENZO DA PONTE, librettist for Mozart, 
friend of Cassanova, and finally Professor of Italian at Columbia; 
and ERNEST RENAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 
YOUTH, perhaps, in many ways, the best of all Renan’s books. 
Each is published in a handsome, illustrated volume at $4.00 


THE LIFE OF AN 


ORDINARY WOMAN 
by Anne Ellis 


Reared in the unimaginable ignorance and hardships of western 
mining camps, Anne Ellis knew the pioneer life of the West as 
few people have ever known it. Her story is the world of Bret 
Harte become articulate in the first person singular, unexpurgated 
and unsentimentalized. Foreword by Lucy Fitch Perkins. $3.50 








JOHN KEATS 
by Amy Lowell 


A new popular edition of a biography 
which has already taken its place as 
the standard life of the great poet 
Illustrated. $5.00 


SONNETS FROM 
A LOCK BOX 
by Anna Hempstead Branch 


A new volume of poems by one of the 
best of the contemporary poets. $2.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
ATTITUDES 


Stimulating essays by Arnold Bennett, 
Dr. Canby, Stuart Chase, Ludwig 
Lewisohn and a host of others. $3.00 


LETTERS OF 
WOMEN IN LOVE 


Fascinating letters from Ann Boleyn, 
Mary Shelley, Nell Gwynne, George 
Sand, Vanessa, etc., arranged and se- 


lected by R. L. Megroz. $4.00 
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2n ‘Lome 


Like ‘‘opals flawlessly cut,’ Arthur 
Schnitzler’s Little Novels offer the 
perfection of the Viennese master 
to his eager and growing American 
audience. Countless great moments 
are packed away in the ten little 
novels that comprise this book 
magnificent moments, glamourous 
moments, ineffably tender moments 
- moments made unforgettable 
by the genius of Arthur Schnitzler. 


BAA, 


“He crept further into the room. 
On the other chair, among some 
underclothes ... God! there it was 
...a purse... he held it in his 
hand... Atthat instant he heard a 
faint creak. With a quick move- 
nent, he lay down full-length at 


the foot of the bed . . . Another 
creak .. . then all was silent, pro- 
foundly silent . . . He had done it! 


He had the twenty francs and now 
he could say to his brother ‘You 
see I'm not a thief!’ . . . and today 
they could start on their wander- 
ings to Bormio, through the 
Valtelline . . . to Tirano ... to 
Edole . . . to Lake Iseo.”” 


—from ‘* Blind Geronime and His Brother” 


[page 150] 


*‘Why did he send for me? Had she 
confessed? Why is he staring at me 
like that? Why am I sitting here at 
Molde on a verandah with a 
Pierrot? Can it be all a dream after 
all? Perhaps I am still asleep in 
Klare’s arms...’ 


—from “The Fate of the Baren’® [page 31) 


AAA, 


“Then she became a model and 
walked on at a small theatre. The 
things she told us about the Direc- 
tor! . . . Then she fell in with a 
medical student... and she often 
came to fetch him from the dis- 
secting-room . or more often 
stayed with him there... 

—from*TheGreek Dancing-Girl’’ [page 71] 


(Sreat Moments 
N OVELS” 





“Has Irene forgotten that she 
wanted to call Wilhelmine a mur- 


deress to her face? . . . And is 
Wilhelmine still aware that I am 
her lover, though I have called 
upon her in the middle of the night 
with a strange woman?” 

—from ‘‘Dead Gabriel” (page 212] 


AAS, 


This book of Arthur Schnitzler 
has just been published . . . and all 
over America, as in Europe, thou- 
sands of readers are now discover- 
ing for themselves the great mo- 
ments in Little Novels. 


AAS 


In 1925 THE INNER SANCTUM had the 
honor ana good fortune to publish 
Arthur Schnitzler's FRAULEIN ELSE. 
That was almost five years ago. During 
those years, Arthur Schnitzler, long ac- 
cepted on the Continent as one of 
Europe's greatest writers, has made his 
way with increasing success in Amer- 
ica. In rapid succession and with 
growing acclaim five other books were 
published, BEATRICE, NONE BUT 
THE BRAVE, RHAPSODY, DAY- 
BREAK and THERESA. It is witha 
sense that Schnitzler's fame is on the 
point of a brilliant consolidation that 
LITTLE NOVELS és presented. $2.50 


AAA from Tue INNER SANctuM of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers » 37 West 57th Street - New York 














“LITTLE NOVELS’ a new book 


by ArTHUR SCHNITZLER 
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A Poetry Clan Selection 


BLUE JUNIATA 


By MALCOLM COWLEY 


“This collection of fifty-five poems covers the history of Mr. 


Cowley’s mind in the last ten years. 


Like all of his writing, 


it is beautifully finished, and as poetry it is of an order very 
rare in the American scene: Mr. Cowley not only has a specific 
talent for poetry, he is a highly trained man of letters, and 
his verse is a fine example of the discipline of craftmanship 
that few Americans achieve.” Allen Tate, The New Republic. 


“A genuine and refreshing lyrical gift, and a corresponding 


precision and limpidity of language.” 


N. Y. Evening Post. 


“By an ill adjustment Malcolm Cowley is best known as a 
critic and translator, whereas his verse is by far his most 


important contribution.” 


Kepneth Burke, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


““Blue Juniata’ is important not only because it gives us the 
assembled verse of a new and definitely interesting poet, but 
because it sets itself up as a self-confessed logbook of literary 
youth in America during the ten years which followed the war 
and which came just after the first fruits of our modern 


literary revival had been harvested. 


The Nation. $2.00 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 


139 East 46th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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A Letter From London 


By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


HE air is always tense at a “world’s 

first performance” of a Shaw play, as 
those can testify who were permitted to 
watch the Theatre Guild’s curtain go up on 
Sunday nights before “Saint Joan” and 
“Back to Methuselah” were given to th? 
world. There was something about the 
first English production of “The Apple 
Cart,” however, that suggested an act of 
public worship rather than a_ theatrical 
event. It took place on Sunday—a day 
taken more seriously in London than in 
New York—and opened the Shaw Festival 
at Malvern, taking place simultaneously 
with the Canterbury Festival in the Cathe- 
dral of the Martyrdom at the other end of 
England. The hundred or more dramatic 
crities transported in a body from London 
for the occasion found that like a proper 
pilgrimage it involved long distance and 
protracted effort. Even with a non-stop 
special train, Great Malvern is three good 
hours from London, and to reach it in time 
for luncheon means an early morning start, 
always a pull in England and on Sunday a 
convulsion of nature. But the hours are in 
truth good. You pass and repass the silver 
flash of the upper Thames, then the spirzs 
of Oxford, then rolling meadows, gray cot- 
tages banked with flowers, thatched sheep- 
folds, little rivers overflowing the grass and 
banked with bushy Bewick trees. Beyond 
Evesham is a world of orchards and 
pleached alleys of hop-vine, where the air 
is heavy with apples. All at once the 
ground rises sharply and something back of 
your brain begins to repeat 


On a May morning in Malvern Hill 
I was weary of wand’ring ... 


You may indeed lay by your wander- 
staff; you have reached the shrine of Saint 
Bernard. 

I had meant to make this three-hour jour- 
ney like a proper pilgrim, if not on my own 
feet at least at my own charges, but just as 
I was pluming myself on being able to buy 
a ticket for the sold-out first public per- 
formance I received one for the private 
press production, carrying with it transpor- 
tation and a luncheon whose wine-list I 
brought away to send you, but of compas- 
sion forbear. Church was out in time to 
give the townspeople a chance to gather at 
a respectful distance and watch the critics 
troop into the Winter Garden for this enter- 
tainment. They seemed to me to regard it 
with a cool eye; if I wanted kind words 
from British journalists I think I would not 
feed them first; it might put an extra coat 
on their determination not to be got at. The 
Mayor of Malvern told us what it would 
be only fair for us to tell the world about 
Malvern as a summer resort—and indeed it 
is a charming place, curved around the 
lower slopes of the mountain whose side 
rises sheer from the doorway of the bright 
modern theatre. Settled here, a discreet 
turning of heads indicated that a tall gray 
figure was looking over the house from a 
corner of the balcony. In the intermissions 
he came down and even permitted himself 
to be photographed with Miss Edna Peters, 
row admirably representing America in 
these islands. But the divinity or otherwise 
that doth hedge G. B. S. kept the crowd at 
a distance, watching as he talked aftably 
enough to one friend or another, always 
longer, straighter, younger, than anyone 
with whom he was standing. 

The time of “The Apple Cart” is some 
fifty years hence; not long enough for short 
skirts to have gone out of fashion, but just 
enough for present tendencies in English 
politics to have worked themselves out to a 
reductio ad absurdum. Politics is no longer 
a gentleman’s game; labor holds the office 
and takes instructions from Big Business; 
the real power of the proletariat is vested 
in Breakages Ltd. Wages in essential in- 
dustries, such as the manufacture of choco- 
late creams, are so high that poverty is not 
even a memory. (This statement, taken as 
a prophecy, was endorsed in the keynote- 
speech of the Confectionery Show now tak- 
ing place at Olympia, by the way.) Let 
others worry over impending starvation; 
Mr. Shaw’s concern is with the terrors of a 
fat prosperity. 

The Ministers representing this prosperity 
call one another Joe and Bill and act “like 
an overcrowded third-class railway car- 
riage.” By this serio-comic Government the 
King is supported and suppressed. But it is 
no easier to suppress King Magnus than to 
suppress a goldfish by pushing it under 
water. Diplomacy is his element, and he 
can swim rings around any of his ministers. 
He can tame Bill Boanerges, the labor 
leader, who roars like any lion, and by 


methods not unlike those of Androcles the 
lion-tamer. For the king, like this earlier 
hero, has the advantage of sincere and defi- 
nitely formulated convictions. He is fight- 
ing with all the force of his urbanity, his 
experience, and his position as the one fixed 
point in a shifting crowd of office-holders, 
for the England in which he believes against 
the enemy as personified by Breakages Ltd. 
and its world. When Prime Minister Proteus 
presents an ultimatum that he myst give up 
even talking about the Royal Veto, his only 
weapon against this enemy, and become a 
complete constitutional rubber-stamp, he asks 
for a pause in which to consider. He needs 
it; the act has lasted over an hour and a 
half. Most of this period has been spent 
by the audience on the edge of its chair with 
its heart in its mouth. This I must ask you 
to take for granted; I cannot give a con- 
densed version of the act because a Shaw 
play cannot be condensed any more than the 
telephone book can. On the stage a semi- 
circle of ladies and gentlemen—for there 
are two ladies in the cabinet—have simply 
sat still and talked; for more than ten min- 
utes the King has talked without interrup- 
tion, almost as if in soliloquy, about the 
Royal Prerogative. Does it sound dull? 
When this speech was over, there was silence 
and then the slowly gathering crescendo of a 
storm of applause. When the act was over, 
it was like breaking a spell. 

What really broke the spell, however, was 
the interpolated variety turn called the sec- 
ond act. The King has an official favorite 
with whom he has a “strangely innocent re- 
lation,” based on what she is made to assert 
and re-assert is her beauty and intelligence. 
Evidence in support of the first must of 
course be furnished by the actress, but for 
providing the second Mr. Shaw is respon- 
sible. None, however, is forthcoming. 

Considered as a two-act play, however, 
there is no break nor flaw. The King is 
discovered at tea with his comfortable Queen 
Jemima, whom he has reasonably refused to 
divorce for the egregious Orinthia. Enter 
the American Ambassador, thrilling, voice 
and all, with great news. The United States 
of Europe is at hand; the United States of 
America has decided to come into the British 
Commonwealth, on its own terms of course. 
It will make things even more homelike for 
Americans in England than they are now, 
what with American movies, manners, ar- 
chitecture, business methods, etc. This prod- 
igal son has returned, bringing the fatted 
calf (one might almost say the fatted golden 
calf) as a token of affection. 

For the first time, the King’s composure 
cracks. Annex, benevolently assimilate, im- 
prove for its own good “this little Eng- 
land?”—“this gem set in the silver sea,” 
murmurs the King. Shaw quoting Shake- 
speare? Yes, and to the point. The Cabinet 
returns. The King states that rather than 
surrender the Royal Veto he will abdicate, 
of course in favor of his son. But as they 
begin the usual speeches in celebration of a 
retirement from public life, he reminds 
them. that he has no intention of retiring. 
He will at once stand for Parliament, to 
which the Royal Borough of Windsor will 
triumphantly return him. His son will call 
someone to form a new Government. “He 
may call you, Mr. Proteus; he may call 
me.” The apple-cart is upset with a venge- 
ance. The ultimatum is torn up. The 
King, left alone for a moment, looks past 
his immediate victory, down the long cor- 
ridor of Heartbreak House. But Jemima 
leads him away to dress for dinner. 

es 

Next day, in company with another group 
of devotees, I heard “The Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus,” by the Canterbury lad, 
Christopher Morley (sometimes known as 
Marlowe), performed in the ancient Chap- 
ter House of this cathedral before a hushed 
and breathless company of Canterbury pil- 
grims. Again we listened to a play with 
scarce any action, altogether concerned with 
the discussion of ideas and principles be- 
lieved, by the author at least, to be matters 
of life and death. One of Faust’s speeches 
held this audience spellbound for rather 
more than ten minutes. The plays of Shaw 
are in the great tradition of English re- 
ligious drama; “Dr. Faustus” aims to keep 
the audience out of hell and “The Apple 
Cart” to steer it away from a rubber-stamp 
democracy. Mr. Shaw’s Prime Minister, 
like Marlowe’s Mephistopheles, might have 
admitted, ‘Why, this is hell, nor am I out 
of it.” “Come,” says Faustus to the devil, 
just when he might have been getting his 
money’s worth of action for his soul, “let 
us dispute again, and argue.” So they argué 
and dispute in Malvern, on the other edge 
of England. 
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¢An important book,- FREE 


if you can name these authors— 


HESE are ten important books. The critics have ac- 
"lh Gana them. They are continual best-sellers. They 
have been recommended by the American public for your 
permanent library. Your bookseller will show them to you. 


HUNGER FIGHTERS by Paul de Kruif is the dramatic story of ten men, — 
courageous, stubborn dreamers,—who spent their lives struggling with Nature to increase 
the North American food supply. A Book-of-the-Month, Illustrated, $3.00 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX by Lytton Strachey, the love-story of the Virgin 
Queen, is the accepted master-piece of the modern art of biography, just as his ‘‘Queen 
Victoria’’ was its brilliant beginning. With portraits. $3.75 


ORLANDO by Virginia Woolf, the book which trebled Mrs. Woolf’s audience, 
has been acclaimed as a breathless novel, a fascinating biography, a penetrating satire, and 
one of the best pieces of writing ever done in English. Illustrated, $3.00 


RHINESTONES by Margaret Widdemer is this popular author's most delight- 


ful and most successful novel,—a gay romance, $2.00 


MIDDLETOWN by Robert S. (and H. M.)* Lynd tells how the Average 
American Citizen lives, —and contains a mine of information, amusing, revealing, surpris- 
ing, terrifying, encouraging according to the point of view. * No picture of H. M. Lynd. $5.00 


THE MAGIC ISLAND by William B. Seabrook is still the most exciting 
book of the year,—and will always remain the epic of Voodoo and dark Haitian mystery, 
A Literary Guild Selection. Illustrated by Alex. King, $3.50 


DODSWORTH by Sinclair Lewis is not only his best book and the most talked- 


of novel of the year, —it also shows a new Lewis, still the great satirist of the age, but with 
a mellowness and sympathy. $2.50 


HERMAN MELVILLE by Lewis Mumford is an absorbing biography of a long- 
neglected American genius by a man whose own success is the best sign of a reawakening 
in American letters, A Literary Guild Selection. $3.50 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Carl Sandburg, The Prairie Years will sooner 


or later reach the permanent bookshelf of every American home. (one vol. edition) $5.90 


THE MODERN TEMPER by Joseph Wood Krutch isa clear, readable and 
at the same time profoundly exciting statement of the modern point of view and must be 
ranked with ‘*Whither Mankind’’ and ‘“The Mind in the Making’’. $2.50 


ere are ten famous authors, whose pictures you 

have seen many times. Here are their ten im- 
portant books. The authors are not reading their own 
books. If you can write their names under their pic- 
tures correctly and will send the solution to Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, (mailed not later than October rst), we will 
present you with a FREE copy of one of the ten books (costing 


$3 or less)—the one you would most like to own. 


of authors and their books. Weare not being magnanimous. 
You know some of these famous books and authors. We are 


HIS iS a simple and amusing way of testing your knowledge 
g £) g 


tempting you to know more of them and to realize that they are 
all on one list, published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HOW TO GET THIS FREE BOOK! 


Just write the name of each author underneath his photograph. Send 
it (before Oct. ist) to Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York, with your name and address and your choice of 
one of the ten books costing $3 or less. If you want a higher priced 
book, send with your solution the difference between $3 and its price 
(if you pick Middletown at $5, send $2). Your money will be re- 
funded if your solution is not correct. 


u1s offer also holds good to Harry Hansen, who was knocked off his seat by The Magic Island; 
4 ee H. L. Mencken, who took on all comers on Middletown; to F. P. A., who found Dodsworth 
the best of all Lewis's books; to John Riddell, who said ‘‘conservatively’’ that Elizabeth and Essex was 
the best book of the 1928-1929 season; to Irwin Edman, who found The Modern Temper a territyingly 
honest book; to William Allen White, who called Hunger Fighters a grand book; to John Drinkwater, 
who said that Sandburg may have given the world the first great American epic in Abraham Lincoln; 
to Walter Winchell, who recommended Rhinestones to diversion-seekers; to Rebecca West, who sees 
no reason to doubt that Orlando is a masterpiece; to Thomas Beer, who supposes Herman Melville to 
be the best biography of a man of letters written by an American, and to any critic or bookseller, 
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“The subject is irresistible and the decency of the author’s attitude, 
his fine judgment, his poise and his common sense make his work entirely 


praiseworthy.” 





“Kt 16 not’. ; 


—Gilbert Seldes in The New York Herald Tribune. 


RS. EDDY 


~ «The Biography of # Virginal,Mind 
__~ By EDWIN FRANDEN DAKIN 


, 


an attack upon Christian Science or its founder .. It 


is a persistent, documented, remorseless dissection of a personality . . In 
the end Mr. Dakin is as gentle as he is incisive.” 


—R. L. Duffus in The New York Times. 


553 pages 


The Man Who 
Dared to Be God 


A Story of Jesus 
by Robert Norwood 


Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York, author of “The Steep As- 
cent” etc. 


A new and vital characterization done 
with the daring and passion of a 
poet. $2.50 


$5.00 


Alice Meynell 

A Memoir 

by Viola Meynell 

The intimate record of the literary ac- 
tivities and romantic friendships of a 


unique and_ fascinating _ personality. 
Illustrated, $5.00 





The Life of Lady Byron 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne 


Author of “Byron” 


“A profound analysis of a human soul. 
Lady Byron as she really must have 
been.”—Herbert Gorman in The New 
York Times. Illustrated, $5.00 





I Thought of Daisy 


A Novel by 
Edmund Wilson 
Associate editor The New Republic 


“Has a charm of its own, both in man- 
ner and matter... full of interesting 
ideas and sharp observation.”—Henry 
Hazlitt in The New York Sun. $2.50 


A 


MopDERN 


COMEDY 


By John Galsworthy 


This book contains three full-length novels—““The Silver Spoon,” 
“The White Monkey,” and “Swan Song” and two short interludes, 


“Passers By” and “A Silent Wooing.” 


Not only is it a complete and 


continuously fascinating long novel in itself but it brings to a tremen- 
dously effective close the superb family chronicle started in “The 


Forsyte Saga.” 


798 Pages $2.50 


At All Bookstores 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


New York 








~. 
¥ 


‘, Read the New Scribner’s Magazine 








“Yes! To raise 


colleges!” 


pose in mind?” 





hell with women’s 


This was Kathleen Millay’s reply to 
the question, “Did you write your 
present work with a particular pur- 


Hence this story of an intelligent girl’s rebellion against 
the stodginess of a great female college. A definitely 
shocking picture of restrictions and provincialism, of 
crushes, petting parties and snobbishness — conditions 
never before opened out to such a blast of airing. 


Against the Wall 


by Kathleen Millay 
MACAULAY: PUBLISHERS * NEW YORK 





$2.50 














Conducted by Marion PoNsONBY 


ISE parents, we suppose, can always 
be counted on, either by indirect 
suggestion or specific instruction, to guide 
the reading of their children. Yet even 
the children of the wisest parents have in 
the course of: their excursions into litera- 
ture read lavishly of what by all the canons 
of worth is the sorriest rubbish. And, heret- 
ical as it may sound, it is not at all certain 
that it is not better that they should on 
occasions read trash than that they should 
never adventure into the field of books on 
their own initiative. Here is a dilemma the 
only solution for whicn would seem to be 
that poor books should become non-existent. 
Certainly the last decade of publishing 
history would indicate that the publishers 
are determined to make them fewer. In- 
deed, in no field of writing do the past 
ten years show a more lively quickening 
than in that of juvenile literature. In 
scope, in format, and in content children’s 
books have shown a steady advancement, 
and of their improvement has grown in- 
creased determination to make them better. 
Publisher after publisher has put fresh im- 
petus back of his juvenile department, and 
steadily authors and artists of first calibre 
are being drawn within its orbit. 

If proof of this is needed, proof is forth- 
coming. The Oxford University Press, 
which far more narrowly than the catholic- 
ity of its list justifies is associated in the 
public mind with works of scholarship, this 
week makes its entrance upon the field of 
juvenile publishing. And a brave entry it 
is! Here are a round half-dozen books, 
ranging from an enchanting little volume 
entitled “Polichinelle,” in which J. R. Mon- 
sell has translated, set, and illustrated some 
of the old nursery songs of France, and 
“The White Puppy Book,” by Cecil Aldin, 
whose merry text and delightful illustra- 
tions are designed to appeal to the same 
very youthful reader as the former, to an 
edition of Cinderella, with the incomparable 
old story retold by Githa Sowerby and 
delicately pictured by Millicent Sowerby. 
Here, too, are a retelling of stories of 
the New Testament, by Agnes Adams, for 
which “Jesus of Nazareth” W. H, Marget- 
son has furnished color illustrations, and 
a pleasing story (wherein two severe maiden 
aunts are won to grace through the influence 
of a fairy) which is entitled “A Fairy 
to Stay,’ written by Margaret Beatrice 
Lodge and illustrated by A. H. Watson. 
And, finally, for older children, here is 
attractive edition of Macaulay’s “Lays of 
Ancient Rome” with illustrations in color. 
Evidently the Oxford Press intends to pub- 
lish books for children from the kinder- 
garten to the high school and graduation 
into its adult list. The advent of such a 
firm to the ranks of publishers of children’s 
book is of good augury for juvenile litera- 
ture. 





WHEN FUR WAS KING. By Henry 
JOHN MOoBeERLY and WILLIAM BLEAas- 
DELL CAMERON, Illustrated. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. $2.75. 

Reviewed by EpwIn L, SaBIN 


"THE title of this book might indicate 
that it is a book for boys; and as an 
adventure narrative of a long service with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in the old days, 
so it may be. Upon the other hand, as a 
straightforward authentic chronicle it en- 
ters into the field of general reading and of 
reference. It may be compared with Robert 
Ballantyne’s “Hudson Bay; or, Every-Day 
Life in the Wilds of North America,” once 
popular but now long out of print. 

Henry John Moberly, of a family well- 
known in the building of the Canadian 
Pacific, engaged with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1854 and continued in that 
service for forty years. His first trip in, at 
eighteen, as a new clerk, was made in the 
canoe of the Company Governor, Sir George 
Simpson, himself. Thereafter, as clerk, 
trader, and chief factor in charge of bri- 
gades and posts he covered practically all 
the Company territory from Ontario and 
Hudson’s Bay west to the Rocky Mountains. 

At ninety-one (the frontispiece photo- 
graph shows him at that age) he turned 
over his memoirs to Mr. Cameron, who 
added to them through notes taken during 
numerous talks. The result is this book: a 
compilation of chatty, first-hand details of 


life and customs at the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany posts and upon the canoe and dog-sled 
trails, of the characters of the employees 
and the Indians, of the game and of the 
country—going back to the almost feudal 
days of Fort William, Norway House, Fort 
Edmonton, Jaspar House, and all. 

No one else might tell of these things, 
for Mr. Moberly, in his telling in 1926, 
probably was the oldest surviving servant 
of the Great Company. 

The illustrations in the book are two 
half-tones—one of Mr. Moberly and one 
of Sir George Simpson in 1857; six spirited 
full-page action sketches by John Innes; 
and a folding map of the Canadian North- 
west as Mr. Moberly knew it. 





MY GRANDPA’S FARM. By Mary 
WoLFE THOMPSON. Illustrated by EDNA 
Porrer. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
1929. $1.50. 

Renewed by Lucy FITCH PERKINS 
Author of “The Farm Twins” 


HIS is a book filled with charming ma- 
terial, interesting incident, and likable 
characters, which yet falls a little short of 
its legitimate effect because of the method 
of presentation. It is what the children re- 
fer to as an “I”? book, which means that the 
story is told in the first person singular. 
This has been done successfully in a few 
outstanding instances, as, for example, in 
“Treasure Island,” but in spite of such ex- 
amples the fact remains that this mode of 
narration places an unnecessary handicap 
upon otherwise charming and valuable mate- 
rial. Children are very eye-minded as a 
rule, and the story which most appeals to 
them is the one which enables them most 
clearly to visualize the characters and inci- 
dents. The other personalities in the story 
are attractively presented, but Lucy herself, 
who tells the story and who should be quite 
definitely imaged as the principle character, 
is obscured behind the personal pronoun. 
The story is so good that one cannot help 
regretting this flaw, and also the employ- 
ment of certain too colloquial expressions, 
such as “Grandpa’s eyes bugged.” In spite 
of these obvious defects the book does pre- 
sent to children an alluring picture of the 
interests, activities, and charm of country 
life. 





THE MAGIC TRAIL, By Grace Moon. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1929. $2. 

Reviewed by ALTA B. APPLEGATE* 

RACE MOON is a delightful story- 

teller for young people and could 
easily be an outstanding writer of stories 
about Indian children should she make her 
young characters conform more nearly to 

Indian ways and habits. She shows a ten- 

dency to pattern their actions after those of 

white children. In “The Magic Trail” she 
shows a great love for and intimacy with the 
desert, and one feels on reading her book 
that she has a better understanding of the 
desert than she has of Indian children. 

Nevertheless, “The Magic Trail” is a most 

entertaining and wholesome story for chil- 

dren between the ages of eight and twelve 

—much better, in fact, than her very recent 

book, “The Runaway Papoose.” To add 

interest to the book there are illustrations 
and a map of the make-believe country in 
which the scenes of the story are laid. 

Two pueblo Indian children, Kawani, a 
boy, and Yazhe, a girl, perform a ceremony 
with magic pahos, or feathered prayer 
sticks, to learn where lies the magic trail 
that leads to the place where may be found 
Kawani’s missing father, one of whose tur- 
quoise ear drops has come into Kawani’s 
possession. The children find that the magic 
trail leads first to the trading post, where 
Kawani’s pony wins a money prize in a race, 
then to a camp of thieves, where Kawani ‘s 
robbed of his pony and prize money, and 
thence over deserts and through dark can- 
yons to further adventures. The whole book 
is full of exciting incidents, and the happy 
ending reveals Kawani, Yazhe, Arrow- 
Maker, and the pony on their way to the 
home mesa. 





* Alta B. Applegate has lived for months at 
a time with the Hopi Indians in their houses, 
has been adopted into their clans and taken part 
in their ceremonies, so that she knows the ways 
of the Indians of the desert quite well. 
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sCHENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON” 


The career of the woman whose pen-name is 


Henry Handel Richardson is unique in literary 
history. And it is unparalleled as an example 
of fame coming when least expected. Let us tell 
it from the beginning, twenty-one years ago. 


In 1908 there was published, in England and 
America, a novel about musicians in Germany. 
Its tithe was MAURICE GUEST, by Henry 
Handel Richardson. John Masefield, review- 
ing it in the London News, predicted that it 
would take ten years to make good. MAURICE 
GUEST never attained wide popularity; but it 
was intensely admired by a few—Mr. Mase- 
field, Hugh Walpole, and Carl Van Vechten 
among them. 

“From that year of 1908 until this,” writes Hugh 

Walpole, “it may be said that never a week has 

passed that someone somewhere has not said to 


someone else, ‘Have you read a nevel called 


MAURICE GUEST? If not, you'd better.’ ” 


As a result of this subterranean popularity, 
an extraordinary thing happened. MAURICE 
GUEST, though its American sale has been 
only 3,300, copies remained in print for 21 
years—a life achieved by few of even the most 
popular novels. Certainly no other novel of 


1908 is more vigorously alive today. 


“MAURICE GUEST,” wrote Frank Harris at 
the time, “has ade a deeper impression on me 
than any English novel I have read in the last 


five or six years.” 


Intense critical edmiration—and small sales. 
That was the fate of MAURICE GUEST; and 
it was even more striking in the case of Henry 
Handel Richardson’s next three books. She 
took her time, wrote an average of only one 
novel every four years, and she wrote these 
to please no one but her own exacting ar- 


tistic conscience. 


Perhaps it was her artistic conscience that 
was ahead of her time; for she was writing 
with an uncompromising realism which the 
general public never began to appreciate 
until long after the world war. That is why 
her novels were all critical successes, 

public failures. In spite of what, for 
all these years, looked like fail- 
ure, Henry Handel Richardson 


A Novel by HENRY i INDE a RIC nial tDSON ert 





For 231 Years 


she was an “author’s author” 


And Now, Overnight -— 


100,000 readers pay her homage 





That is the amazing story of 















































never for a moment deserted her own par- England! For this novel has been selected for 
ticular genius. And the result, in 1929, is September by the Book-of-the-Month Club, 


ULTIMA THULE, for its 100,000 members! 


“ULTIMA THULE is uot merely a work of gen- For them and for you, ULTIMA THULE is the 


ius. It is a work of genius assured and triumph- " 3 
promise of a great and moving experience. 


ant. If one age has produced a masterpiece at all, 
Here is the story of a marriage that pierces to 


this is a masterpiece.” -——-London Daily News 

the root of every marriage. Here is the tragedy 

Yet there was no reason to expect that of an idealist in whom each of us will see his 

ULTIMA THULE would bring so dramatic a own ideals mirrored. Here is a story which 

change. The English publisher brought it out rings into beautiful design the slings and 

last January in an edition of only 1000 copies. arrows of fortune that make our lives and 
But they had not foreseen the tremendous destinies. 


enthusiasm with which every critic greeted 
“¥ hope that America,” writes Ilugh Walpole, 


this book. : ; 
“the America that has supported OF HUMAN 
BONDAGE 1 AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
“To speak of ULTIMA THULE I can find no : eh : ‘ 
will recognize the great structure of this splen- 


adequate words,” wrote Sylvia Lynd in Time 
and Tide. “Since the death of David Copper- 


field's mother, since the end of Richard Feverel, 


did work.” 


And America, grown up from the 


I have read nothing 80 moving. I have come upon 
thie eneE ie gat tepid romanticism of 1908, with 


book reviewing, and hardly, I think, on its equal.” 
the courage to face the truth 


In England the first edition was sold out on and recognize its supreme 


publication day. It became the season’s best 
seller. Henry Handel Richardson’s previous America has made ‘ 
books were again in demand, and were a best-seller of : -SELEC T ED 


England’s mas- 


and powerful beauty — 


quickly reprinted. Henry Handel Richardson, 
after twenty-one years, after discouragement wenpenen, ie BY THE 


and failure, had become a best-seller! And 
"BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLuB 
rank with the greatest and saddest . 


munterieces of our day." nach <> FOR SEPTEMBER 


—Gerald Gould in the Observer 


that dramatic, powerful vision of the truth 
achieved a recognition for which, perhaps it 


had forgotten to hope. 


“The book is a masterpiece, worthy to 


$2.50 

And in America the suc- $2.5 

cess of ULTIMA at all 
bookstores 


THULE has al- 


ready eclipsed 


W.W. NORTON 
& COMPANY 
Ine. 

70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many ‘of them will be reviewed later, 


Biography 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Some Notes. By AL- 
BAN Dosson. With Chapters by SiR Ep- 
MUND GOSSE and GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Oxford University Press. 1929. $5. 
Austin Dobson, like Thackeray, requested 
that there should be no biography of him 
ifter his death. This volume is not a me- 


moir, but a memorial volume: a few facts, 
a few anecdotes and appreciations, many 
letters, a number of portraits and fac- 


similes, biographies, and miscellanies. His 
life was outwardly very uneventful. For 
forty-five years he spent his days at the 
Board of Trade, his evenings in the library 
of his suburban home. He retired in 1901 
and died in 1921 at over eighty. 

Sir Edmund Gosse dislikes the term vers 
de société and prefers occasional. But 
occasional has another and more common 
use, verse for occasions, banquets, dedica- 
tions, and what not. Why not “society 
The term need not be correctly de- 
scriptive. The thing itself is more or less 
definite, and all we need is a term agreed 
upon to mean that thing and not something 
else. Whatever we call it, no one wrote it 
with more exquisite finish than Dobson. If 
some of it is graver and deeper, yet most of 
it falls within Locker’s definition. If the 
beauty of its workmanship is not much rec- 
ognized by a generation alien to its spirit 
and all over the shop on form and tradition, 
it can safely wait the turn of the tide. Some 
tide or other will bring it home. 


verse?” 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Lippincott. 1929. 


By GEORGE MORGAN, 
$3.50. 


In the name of bibliography as well as of 
scholarship and business ethics, a vigorous 
protest ought to be made against the issu- 
ance of reprints, with altered titles and per- 
haps a few minor changes in contents, but 
without any indication by author or pub- 
lisher that the body of the book is not new. 
Mr. Morgan’s “Patrick Henry” is a page- 
for-page reprint, apparently from the old 
plates, of the same writer’s “The True 
Patrick Henry,” published in 1907 in the 
“True Biographies” only 
changes of importance that have been dis- 
covered are the addition of a preface in 
which Henry is lauded and his earlier biog- 
raphers criticized; the incorporation in the 
preface of parts of a former paragraph of 
acknowledgments; the inclusion at the end 
of seven pages of loosely-compiled bibliog- 
raphy containing, among others, the titles of 
a number of books published since this book 
was written, and the omission of a page 
headed ‘Patrick Henry, Dates and Data.” 
Even the errors of alphabetical arrangement 
in the index have not been corrected. As 
for Mr. Morgan’s biography itself, there is 
no need to say anything about it now, since 
it has long been well known. 


series. The 


Tue Letrers with Peter Prymsy. Dutton. 


$2.50. 
Mysticat Lire or Jesus. By H. Spencer Lewis. 
San Jose, Calif.: Rosicrucian Press. $2.90. 


Wittiam HEINEMANN. By Frederic 
Doubleday, Doran. 
Tue Heroic Lire or St. ViINcENT ve Paut. 


By Henri Lavedan. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 


Whyte. 


Sainte TuErése or Listeux. By Lucie Delarue- 


Mardrus. Translated by Helen . Younger 
Chase. Longmans, Green. $2. 
Sir CuHarces Bacot 1n Canapa. By G. P. de 


T. Glazebrook. Oxford. 
Fierp-MarsuHav Earv Haiae. 

Scribners. $6. 
Tue HoHeENZOLLERNS. 

Century. $4. 


By John Charteris. 


By Herbert Eulenberg. 


Economics 


THE ECONOMICS OF FARM RELIEF. 
By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. Columbia 
University Press. 1929. $3. 


After reviewing the economic history of 
agriculture in the United States, with atten- 
tion also to other nations, Professor Selig- 
man reaches the conclusion that “there are 
at work fundamental causes of both a world 
and a domestic character which tend to 
menace its continued equality with indus- 
try.” 

Against these causes, the author main- 
tains, government cannot successfully con- 
tend. There are temporary problems, how- 
ever, chiefly the heritage of the war, the 
solution of which may be facilitated by gov- 
ernmental action. Information, Professor 
Seligman points out, is the first requisite, 
and this is being furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies. In addition to this he recommends 
a farm board with functions very like those 
provided for in the agricultural relief act 
passed by the special session of Congress. 




















Vew MACMILLAN Books 





pages. 


variety of verse forms, 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
COLLECTED POEMS 


Both Tristram and Cavender’s House, Mr. Robinson’s latest 
successes, are included in this complete collection of his pub- 
lished poetry in a single volume of more than one thousand 


Time’s Profile 
By Hildegarde Flanner 


Poems of meditation, love and 
nature in @ most interesting 


$2.00 


“it is a Delight to Read” 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 


This is a new, one-volume edition, completely reset in larger type and cast in a 
new format, of “the most notable survey of English literature since Taine.” The 
Boston Transcript said of the first edition: “It will undoubtedly take its place 
among the classics of literary criticism. No one book, no dozen books of British 
or American source, could begin to sum up so fairly, so concisely, so magisterially 
the strength and weakness of British authors.” 


$5.00 


Parnassus en Route 
Edited by Kenneth Horan 


An anthology of poems about 
places, not people, on the 
European continent. $2.50 





VOVELS for the DISCRIMINATING 





limes. 


Full Measure 


of a nation. 


DOCTOR FOGG by norman matson 


“Not since H. G. Wells wrote When the Sleeper Wakes has there 
been a scientific satire as edged with convincing detail and 
social aceuracy as this astral extravaganza... 
with a fine accuracy and, most rare in ‘scientific fiction’, with 
real literary beauty and a firm sense of character.”— New York 


By Hans Otto Storm 


A rugged, virile story of ruth- 
le-3, jealous, ambitious men 
struggling for control of a 
great industry—the radio 
and communications system 


$2.50 


His book is written 


Tryphena 
By Eden Phillpotts 


“Perhaps no English or Amer- 
ican novelist of the present 
day mingles character, scenes, 
incidents and story with such 
a degree of skill and insight 
as Mr. Phillpotts.” — Boston 
Transcript. $2.00 








THE SHOPPING BOOK 


By William H. Baldwin 


Any housewife in America who makes purchases for her home 
will welcome this buying guide, which will tell her how to 
recognize quality and to get her money’s worth. It will save 
its cost many times over in a year. 2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ’ ’ 





AMERICAN 
POLO 


By Newell Bent 


The complete story of the 
greatest of all games is now 
recounted for the first time 
by a competent player and 
writer in a new book that 
every sportsman will be 
proud to add to his library. 

165 illustrations, $6.00 


KINDRED 
ARTS 


By Henry W. Taft 


The art of conversation and 
the art of public speaking 
delightfully discussed by a 
genial master of both. $2.50 


~ HEREDITY AND 
PARENTHOOD 


By Samuel C.Schmucker 


Why are we what we are? 
What gives us a distinct in- 
dividuality? Dr. Schmucker 
considers these questions in 
the light of biology and draws 
sane conclusions as to sex in 
human relationships. 


SOVIET RULE 
IN RUSSIA 
By Walter R. Batsell 


The first book covering com- 
pletely the origins and func- 
tioning of Soviet institutions. 


Illustrated, $7.50 


$2.50 


$6.00 


NEW YORK 












































(The book was prepared before the session 
opened.) The board, he maintains, should 
be composed of men of action rather than 
men of learning—and this fits the board as 
it now exists. Considering the fact that he 
began this study at the instance of John J. 
Raskob, the professor should be pretty well 
satisfied with Mr. Hoover. 


PrincipLes oF Rurat-Ursan Socrorocy. By 
Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman. 


Holt. $4.50. 
Raw Mareriats oF INnpustriatism. By Hugh 
B. Killough and Lucy W. Killough. Crowell. 


$3.75. 
British INpustry Topay. 


By Ben M. Selek- 


man and Sylvia Kopald Selekman. Harpers. 
$3. 

Vicror1aN Workinc Women. By Wanda 
Fraiken Neff. Columbia University Press. 
$3.50. 

Education 


How THE Cotonies Grew iNnTo States. By 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy. Scribners. $1. 

Tue Benwavior oF YounG Cuitpren. By Exiel 
B. Waring and Marguerite Wilker. Scribners. 

Tue Brighter Frencnw Worp Book. By H. T. 
R. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Tue Scrence oF Psycuotocy. By Raymond 
Holder Wheeler. Crowell. $3.75. 

Worsuip TRAINING For Primary CuHILpRen. By 
Clara Beers Blushfield. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $1. 

Errective Enouisu. By J. R. and V. B. Halbert. 
University of Chicago. $2. 

By Charles H. Hand- 


First German Reaper. 


schin. Crofts. $1.50. 
Burns, Poetry AND Prose. Edited by R. 
Dewar. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 


ComposiITION AND GRAMMAR. 
Hitchcock. Holt. 

Notes For Treacuers Usinc ComposiTION AND 
Grammar. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Holt. 

Invuctive Grammar. By Andrew C. Perry and 
Andrew E. Eichmann. Scribners. 88 cents. 

New Meruop 1n Composition. By William A. 
Boylan, Constance W. Fuller, and Albert S. 
Taylor. Scribners. 60 cents. 


By Alfred M. 


Fiction 
A MODERN GIRL. By W. B. 

Stokes. 1929. $2.50. 

By virtue of his novelette, “The Gypsy,” 
W. B. Trites, hailed a generation ago by 
William Dean Howells as the most promis- 
ing of young American writers, came last 
year into his promised recognition. “The 
Gypsy” was like a Zuluaga painting, bold 
figures against a Spanish landscape that 
shelved off austere and harsh into the dis- 
tance. It was a gem, gaudy perhaps, as 
many people like their gems, but exquisitely 
cut. 

And now, following “The Gypsy,” comes 
“A Modern Girl,” a story with a war back- 
ground. But instead of a single rich paint- 
ing, it is curiously like a movie. Captions, 
close-ups, plot, ideas, and movie-philosophy 
as well—all are recognizable. There is che 
same vividness of scene, the same use of 
stock types to play the parts, about the same 
apportionment of sex, handled with just 
about the same lack of subtlety. 

“A Modern Girl” pictures France in 
1918: war Paris with cold theaters, dark- 
ened boulevards, expensive food; the 
Riviera unchanged and sparkling with the 
pleasure-seeking “slackers”; an aviation 
school; a war hospital. Yet—for all its 
facts and descriptions—there is no feel of 
the war. Mr. Trites does his scenes as the 
camera-man would, with faithfulness and 
considerable variety, but just as background. 
The aviation stunts, however well reported, 
do not thrill. The doughboy humor, the 
dialogue, instead of being racy as we saw 
it in “Chevrons” and in “What Price 
Glory” and as we know it to have been, 
is heavy. The horrors are mere recitals of 
unlovely facts—ugly bits picked out and 
listed. ‘There is never the surging emotion 
that shakes the first of the war writers, nor 
understanding portrayal. 

That Mr. Trites can write is proven in 
“The Gypsy.” It is bold, florid writing, 
effective in the shorter and simpler story, 
but not successful here. It is a style which 
seems a composite of Victorian with its 
over-writing and the directness of the 
French. Mr. Trites has lived most of his 
life in France and it would be strange if he 
did not pick up some of its manner. His 
sentences are short and his choice and listing 
of details vivid. His senses, like those of 
the French, are sharp. But the combination 
is bewildering. “A Modern Girl” seems at 
one time modern by way of a determined 
naiveté, and again woefully old-fashioned. 
Like the movies, the art of Mr. Trites has 
great possibilities, but like most of them, 
it falls down—in this book at least—by the 
paucity of its ideas. “A Modern Girl” does 
no credit to the author of “Paterfamilias” 
and “The Gypsy.” 

(Continued on page 116) 
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“The Love of The Foolish Angel is literature... 


A book worthy of anyone’s permanent library.” 
HUGH WALPOLE 


Iwo book clubs 


one in England ... one in America 





choose for their subscribers 


THE LOVE of the FOOLISH ANGEL 
by Helen Beauclerk 








The first international book-zof= 
the=month! The new book Society 
of England, with Hush Walpole 
heading its distinguished Editorial 


board, made this exquisite novel 








the initial selection of its career. In America, x is the 


September choice of the Book League. 





Tuts 1s THE STORY of Tamael, cast out of 


only one place to go, and Tamael made a 
sorry devil. They shunted him earthward in 


his new Master s cause, but that merely added 














to his distracted lot. For now, having erred as 
an angel, and failed asan imp, he fell in love as a man—with the girl he was sent up to tempt. 

A\nd what could a guileless spirit like this Tamael know of earthly love? The beautiful 
Basilea, most chaste of early Christian maidens, was not without her curiosity, and she 
divined much more than Tamael ever dreamed could exist. For him there was the entire 
lesson of his man’s body to be learned—ol its delights, despairs and demands in this strange 
world that hung midway between his two former abodes and was compounded of 
both. + Exquisite in its artistry, tantalizing with its alternate irony and tenderness 


and unforgettable in its whole beauty and charm 


Miss Beauclerk’s novel has won a brilliant success in 

| Europe ~one it cannot fail to repeat over here. $2.50 

of the FOOLISH ANGEL 
by Helen Beauclerk 


WITH DECORATIONS BY EDMUND DULAC 


COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 114) 


BLAIR’S ATTIC. By JosEPH C, LINCOLN 
and FREEMAN LINCOLN. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 1929. $2. 

Admirers of Joseph C. Lincoln need not 
fear that his son’s collaboration has changed 
the old tradition of his Cape Cod stories. 
“Blair’s Attic” is a mystery novel, to be 
sure, but its mysteriousness is slight and un- 
exciting. Otherwise the Lincoln formula is 
faithfully fellowed; local color dominates 
the whole work. Probably a great many 
readers will be delighted by the narrative, 
which tells of old Cap’n Blair, of his 
strange connection with the Orient, of the 
gradual light that clears up the midnight 
prowlings and the eccentric thefts, and fin- 
ally of the high-minded love affair between 
two of the .lesser characters. Events and 
characters develop very simply and slowly; 
nothing hurries, nothing attains any degree 
of complexity. If we were to believe the 
evidence of this novel, we should conclude 
that the art of prose fiction has been un- 
changed for twenty years. In method, 
temper, and material “Blair’s Attic” belongs 
to the age of the horse-car and the buggy. 


To a discriminating modern reader it wiil 
seem elementary and tedious. 

The novel is issued in an attractive for- 
mat, the jacket and endpapers (both by 
N. C. Wyeth) being pleasantly suggestive 
of Cape Cod. 


TOMORROW NEVER COMES. By R. 
L. Durrus. Houghton Mifflin. 1929. 
$2.50. 


All that you want on a summer day is 
here—a laughing tale of revelry and revo- 
lution, of fandangoes and funerals, of love 
in cafés and in the lush meadow under the 
oak—a tale that keeps up its merriment to 
the end, never heavy, and never ill-humored. 
It is the world of political intrigue, the sin- 
ister manceuvres of foreign powers, soldiers 
and patriots, love and lust—all gently 
spoofed—done in terms of the many-chinned 
president of a Latin-American republic, the 
heavily mustachoed general, roisterous An- 
glo-Saxon representatives, and the inhibited 
Yankee oil-man. ‘They are set against each 
other in a country where the siesta is the 
central fact of national culture, where the 
people enjoy totally useless lives, and go to 
war to take their minds off the fleas, Blind- 
ing light, purple shadows, lusty drinking, 
and the magic of youth and illusion—it is 
romance as a humorist sees it, a humorist 
who is just a wee bit of a poet and con- 


siderable of a story-teller. There is sus- 
pense, drama, fire. You giggle—and you 
read on. 


WHEN LOVE COMES TO WOMAN. By 
LEAH MorTon. Sears. 1929. $2.50. 


The woman problem has been so thor- 
oughly discussed in recent years that, fas- 
cinating as it is, particularly for a woman, 
one still wonders if there is anything suffi- 
ciently new left of it to make interesting 
reading. Narrowed down to woman’s per- 
sonal life, as it has been of late, the contro- 
versy has been exciting; and Judge Lindsay’s 
revelations concerning the present-day 
American school-girl certainly sharpened in- 
terest for a time. But now even com- 
panionate marriage and birth control, as 
discussion material, at any rate, have gonc 
the way of suffrage and economic emanci- 
pation. ‘The juice is out of them as cur- 
rent topics of interest. 

This book, therefore, comes both as a late 
and an unnecessary contribution to the sub- 
ject. It is a résumé of the various arrange- 
ments tried out here and there to take the 
place of the conventional marriage—an ac- 
count of the relations of about ten types of 
women with their chosen mates. There is 
the mistress of a married man, who has 
ideals and a baby; the defiant freelover liv- 














idealist. 


American reader. 












by W. B. TRITES 
author of ‘The Gypsy” 


Highly respected, true enough, but infrequently paid. 


father, healer, and counsellor, the focal point for the 


problems of his family, his friends, his city. 


hearted figure towering above the entire seene—a mov- 


ing, profound study that must strike home to every 


“PATERFAMILIAS 
is a great book” 


wrote H. G. WELLS, paying tribute with the rest of England 
| to this magnificent novel of an American father by W. B. Trites. 


PATERFAMILIAS is a novel of the great American father. 
An essentially American story of a typically American 
character, it was hailed this summer as a masterpiece by 


all literary Great Britain. St. John Ervine in the Daily 





“A splendid piece of work, nobly con- 
ceived.” 


“Should ensure Mr. Trites his place in 
the Hall of Fame.” 


Dr. William Stanton . .. patient provider, steadfast 
ie a ‘ “One of the most absorbing of the year.” 
At fifty, a general practitioner in a small city. 


Beset with his own difficulties, he is in his capacities as 
“He has made a host of people live in 


this book.” 


His story 


. r : “A powerful story, powerfully told.” 
becomes a picture of a whole community, with his great- 


$2.50 


[express declared it “Remarkably fine”. The 
Spectator said “Desolating and unforgettable”. 
Gerald Gould wrote in The Observer “Would 
suffice to give distinction to a whole year of 
novel production”. . . For, as Paterfamilias 
in theme is the stuff that America is made 
of, so, in handling and presentation, is it 


the stuff that great literature is made of. 


Does 


for America 
might have done.” 


““A brave canvas ... An excellent story.” 


“Great vividness ... Great.charm.” 


“Rare combination of simplicity and 
grandeur.” 


what Thackeray 
The Observer. 


W. B. Maxwell. 


Time and Tide. 


Daily Mail. 


Morning Post. 


John O’London’s Weekly. 


The Graphic. 


The Daily Telegraph. 


Daily News. 
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ing amidst squalor and contempt; the Lucy 
Stoner, spirited in her combination of secur- 
ity and radicalism; the young country-club 
woman, intelligent and selfish, the vamp 
divorcée, Nearly all young. All modern. 
The stories are told at length and with no 
expressed thesis. The author is tolerant, gra- 
cious, eager to help and to understand. But 
we have heard the stories too often. 

Besides this possible mistake in timeliness 
there is also a certain awkwardness in pre- 
sentation, The accounts of these women in 
love are all put into juxtaposition with one 
another and within the observation of one 
woman—an arrangement so contrived as 
automatically to undermine credence. Any 
one of them told singly and with imagina- 
tion, would be absorbing. But thus lined up 
with others, the best becomes but a “case.” 
Of course, Leah Morton is not primarily a 
novelist. She is a social worker, emphasiz- 
ing the economic status of her characters 
and their contribution (or otherwise) to so- 
ciety—rather than the psychological and 
physiological aspects, which does nothing to 
brighten the book. She describes herself, 
moreover, as a woman of fifty, gray-haired, 
and settled in family and job—the point of 
view probably least likely of all to interest 
the young and romantic. 


THE NEEDLE’S KISS. By AusTIN J. 
SMALL, Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $2. 
This tale opens very nicely with a stabbed 

and poisoned corpse dragged from the 

Thames, but thereafter the excitement is 

kept pretty low by inexpert use of such 

familiar trappings as concealed apartments 
aboard a Chinese ship, an apparently de- 
serted warehouse devoted to dark traffic, 
daggers with Chinese proverbs engraved on 
their blades, and a trapdoor leading to the 
river, A rather neat light-gun with good 
possibilities is wasted here. The problem is: 
how are the police to prove that the Eura- 
sian Grosman was responsible for the mur- 
der, as well as for London’s being flooded 
with cocaine? Everybody eavesdrops a great 
deal, the commissioner’s daughter gets her- 

self abducted, and finally the surviving vil- 

lains are apprehended. All the English 

characters talk Americanese. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, By Pio 
BarojJA. ‘Translated from the Spanish 
by Ausrey F, G. BELL. Knopf, 1928. 
$3. 

Fifteen years ago it was the fashion— 
outside of Spain—to talk about “the con- 
temporary Spanish renaissance.” Pio Baroja, 
physician, baker, and novelist—and perhaps 
the most authentic voice of that period— 
unintentionally shows us in “The Tree of 
Knowledge” why that renaissance never 
matured. It was essentially an importation 
from France, confined to the intelligentsia, 
and without roots in the soil. Baroja, like 
the rest, was produced by Zola and Flaubert. 
His hero, the medical student, Andrés Hur- 
tado, a disillusioned idealist who struggles 
in vain to achieve some reality amidst the 
sham lives about him, is clearly Baroja 
himself. The indictment of pre-war Spain 
is bitter and unflinching, but the intellectu- 
alist hero has no relief to offer. The 
skeptical naturalism of cultured France was 
no real food for poverty-stricken mystical 
Spain. Hurtado “was a little before his 
time,” says the author. Alas, before that 
time Primo de Rivera must intervene—and 
who knows how many more like him? “The 
Tree of Knowledge” is a sad book—even 
sadder when seen against its background 
than in itself alone—but it is a powerful 


book. It will remain as a record of a 
futile flowering, a dirge for unplayed 
melodies. 


Tuis Tuinc Catcep Love. By Louis Arthur 
Cunningham. Carrier. $2.50. 

Lipsticx. By H. L. Gates. Barse. $2. 

Tue Storen Mituionaire. By Seldon Truss. 
Coward-McCann. $2. 

SPLENDOR oF-Gop. By Honoré Willsie Morrow. 
Morrow. $2.50. 

Tue Satyricon oF Petronius. Translated by 
William Burnaby. Modern Library. 

Tue Rep anv THE Brack. By Stendhal. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. Modern Li- 


brary. 

Tue Unuit Lamp. By Radclyffe Hall. Cape- 
Smith. $3. 

Giass Over Fiowers. By Jean Temple. Cape- 
Smith. $2. 

Cousin Beryt. By J. C. Snaith. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

Tue History oF Eco Panvervit. By Gerald 
Bullett. .Knopf. $2.50. 

Steet Cups. By Jdwel Jones. Knopf. $2.50. 

Tue Doctor Wuo Herp Hanpos. By Hulbert 
Footner. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 


A Tap on THE SHouLperR. By Morrison Du- 
pree. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

JoserH Anprews. By Henry Fielding. Oxford 
University Press. 80 cents. 

Tue Lire anp Deatu or Mr. BApMAN. By 
John Bunyan. Oxford University Press. 80 
cents. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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DONN* 
BYRNE 








A story as brave and swinging as 
“The Wind Bloweth,” as radiant 
as “Messer Marco Polo,” as full 
of poetry and heart-wringing ten- 
derness as “Hangman's House” 
and “Blind Raftery.” 
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"Wa last of the traditional Irish story-tellers” 


is gone, but he has left behind him a novel 
into which are poured all the color and passion 
and romance that have made the name of 
Donn Byrne the hall-mark of magnificent writ- 
ing in our day. That novel is FIELD OF HONOR, 
his most ambitious and his greatest work. 
* * 2 


FIELD OF HONOR in an epic of the Napoleonic 
wars. Against the darkling background of the 
upheaval that was shaking Europe is hung one 
of the most beautiful romances Donn Byrne 
ever wrote —the love story of Jocelyn and 
Garrett Dillon. Now bright and idyllic—and 
who can write of love on magic summer 
evenings as can the creator of Marco Polo's 
“Golden Bells’?—now torn asunder by the 
blasts and bolts of war, their love is like a 
thread of gold running through a pattern of 
amazing change and varied color. Battles, 
sieges, intrigues, and escapes; clear, swift 
glimpses of Bonaparte, Castlereagh, Nelson, 
and myriad other meteoric names of history; 
London, Paris, burning Moscow, quiet Derry- 


DONN BYRNE’S 
LAST NOVEL... 



























| consider FIELD OF HONOR 
the finest story | have ever 


written.” JL... AM yr 





more on Lough Neagh——a thousand faces, 


deeds, and scenes flash by with the fiery 
richness of style that is Donn Byrne's and no 
one’s else. 
+ 7 * 

Here, in this profusion of riches, Donn Byrne has 
reached the apex of his career. Here is the mag- 
nificent harmony of effects toward which he 
was climbing in the lyric beauty of “Messer 
Marco Polo,” in the human warmth of “Hang- 
man's House,’ in the wild singing of “The Wind 
Bloweth” and the broad historic view unrolled 
in “Brother Saul.” FIELD OF HONOR may truly 
be said to combine all these qualities. It is both 
youthful and mature, impetuous and measured, 
an exultation and a dirge, a romance of young 
love and brave hearts fighting through to tri- 
umph, and an epic describing the end of a 
great age, the age of chivalry, extinguished on 
the barren cliffs of St. Helena. No lover of Donn 
Byrne can afford to be without this novel. No 
lover of great literature can afford to be with- 
out Donn Byrne. And after FIELD OF HONOR 


he will never write again. 





At All Bookstores $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


. New York, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCING the brilliant 
and distinguished sequel to JALNA— 
the Atlantic $10,000 Prize Novel— 


WHITIEOAKS 
(DIF JAINA 


MAZO DIE LA IROCHIE 


N this splendid new story of the Whiteoak family 

you again meet Adeline, the old grandmother, 
tyrannizing, dozing, musing on the past; Renny, 
master of the clan, with his red head and his fascina- 
tion for women; Eden, poet and prodigal; Alayne, his 
disillusioned wife; Finch the martyr; Piers the plow- 
man, and the rascally little Wakefield. 


You will find ‘“‘Whiteoaks of Jalna” a finer and 
more interesting novel than “Jalna,’’ and even more 
dramatic in its revelation of fascinating intrigues and 
the clash of distinct personalities. 


$2.50 Everywhere 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 





ou can change your mind... 


. you can improve and control this 
machine of yours that thinks if you know 
how it works. If you know the laws of 
this mechanism called mind you can direct 
it intelligently instead of blindly. . . . 


The 
Thinking 
Machine 


By C. JUDSON HERRICK 
At All Bookstores, $3.00 











The University of Chicago Press 











A labyrinth of crime 
and excitement! 


Harry Stephen Keeler’s 


THIEVES’ NIGHTS 


By the author of those famous mysteries, Sing Sing 
Nights, Find the Clock, The Spectacles of Mr. 
Cagliostro, etc. The publishers feel that Mr. Keeler 


is the greatest American mystery story writer, and 
is the inventor of the intricate web-work-plot in 
modern mystery fiction. Bruce Gould says of this 
new mystery of a thousand surprises: “A continu- 
ously absorbing story, replete with plot and counter- 
plot of so sensational a nature as to render hopeless 
any guessing.” 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, Inc. 





The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, 2 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, S. W., London, England, 


7 W. D., Dallas, Texas, teacher in a 
° large high school, needs a new dic- 
tionary, a book on usage, a book of syno- 
nyms, and a desk handbook. 

The oldest and most widely used Ameri- 
can dictionary, revised and reset in 1909, is 
Webster’s ‘New International” (Merriam: 
$16), whose latest and largest abridgment 
is the “Collegiate” (Merriam: $5). It is 
said not to have so many new words as the 
Funk & Wagnalls “Standard” (Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1925: $16), whose abridged ver- 
sion is the “Practical Standard” (Funk & 
Wagnalls: $5). I could manage with either, 
but I would have to own the “Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary of Current English” (Ox- 
ford University Press: $3.25) besides. Who 
could be found willing to do without the 
spicy, snappy, downright “Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage,” by H. W. Fowler 
(Oxford University Press), once having had 
this invaluable work in his hand? If I were 
a bookseller I would thrust a copy into the 
hands of anyone interested in words, shove 
the man into an armchair, and enter the 
sale while he was still dead to the world. 
As for synonyms, it depends on whether you 
need archaisms once in a while as well as 
modernisms; in this case old Roget is still 
grand, and, anyway, I was brought up on 
Roget’s method of arrangement, and could 
not be expected to take so kindly to any 
other system. Indeed, the possession of a 
beautiful, dark-red leather, thin-paper “Ro- 
get’s International Thesaurus” (Crowell), 
which has many additions and moderniza- 
tions, has not altogether displaced in my 
affections an aged and tottering Roget that 
I suppose must be a Longmans of early 
date, though at this distance from my desk 
I can’t be sure. Anyway, Longmans does 
publish a “Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases,” by Peter Mark Roget, enlarged 
by J. L. Roget, and further enlarged in 
1925 by S. R. Roget, which keeps the gen- 
eral plan of the original work and most of 
the old words, adding as required. For a 
handy little book on the desk, “The Writer’s 
Index of Good Form and Good English,” 
by Manly and Rickert (Holt), will be often 
useful. This reader asks “how about the 
promised book for older people similar to 
‘Adventures in Reading,’” which gives me 
a legitimate chance to announce that “Books 
as Windows,” by the Reader’s Guide, is a 
sort of leaderette on the Fall list of Fred- 
erick Stokes, and that their catalogue will 
contain a drawing of the author, which may 
pacify such readers of the department as 
lately called for one to be printed in these 
crowded columns. 


W. S., San Francisco, Cal., asks if a book 
by Joseph Kessel lately reviewed in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, “A Siberian 
Nightmare,” “Nuits de Siberia (Flamma- 
rion: 1929) will be published in English. 

ASKED Mr. William Aspinwall Brad- 

ley, the highest authority on what is 
scheduled for translation for some time 
ahead, and a letter just received from Paris 
says that it has not been published in Eng- 
lish and, so far, no arrangements have been 
made for its translation. 

The same inquirer needs a brief list of 
travel books for South America. A prac- 
tical guide-book is “The South American 
Tour,” by Annie S. Peck (Doran), useful 
for the tourist in planning or carrying out 
a journey long or short. The most amusing 
of the more informal guides is Harry L. 
Foster’s “Adventures of a Tropical Tramp” 
(Dodd, Mead), especially if it be followed 
by the same author’s “A Tropical Tramp 
with the Tourists” (Dodd, Mead), in which 
his wild spirit is partially tamed to the uses 
of a professional guide. He has also an 
excellent handbook, “If You Go to South 
America” (Dodd, Mead), compact enough 
to be taken along. Harry Franck’s “Vaga- 
bonding down the Andes” (Century) is a 
four-year walking tour. If the travel is to 
be altogether vicarious, and the preference 
of the reader is for places on the edge of 
the map, take “Jungle Paths and Inca 
Ruins,” by William Montgomery McGovern 
(Century), a traveller with a genius for 
getting into impossible places and bringing 
out reports that enrich science as well as 
the enjoyment of life. 


H. F. D., Burlington, Vermont, asks for 
suggestions helpful to a woman preparing 
a club paper on Modern Biography. 
"THE best suggestion anyone could offer, 

I think, would be to turn this paper mto 
a careful and sympathetic review of André 
Maurois’s “Aspects of Biography” (Apple 


ton). The six lectures of which it is com- 
posed were on the same foundation for 
which, the preceding year, E. M. Forster 
had given the lectures later appearing as 
“Aspects of the Novel” (Harcourt, Brace), 
and M. Maurois publishes his debt to his 
predecessor in setting the example of a free 
method of treatment, also to Mr. Harold 
Nicolson for having done, in “The Devel- 
opment of English Biography,” what he had 
intended to, and with such perfection “that 
there was not a word left for me to say” 
along these lines, and he was forced to find 
some other means of presenting his subject. 
These means are so grateful to the modern 
reader who has consumed biography in 
large quantities and without much discrimi- 
nation in its choice, that it should be brought 
to the notice of any reader in this case. It 
will clarify the ideas of a crowded mind 
and gently induce their formation in minds 
with more room. ‘The question whether 
there can be scientific truth in biography, the 
nature of biography as a means of expres- 
sion—with some invaluable sidelights on his 
own methods and experience — autobiog- 
raphy, and biography and the novel, are the 
“aspects” chosen for discussion. One point 
will be noted by one who like me always 
notices books mentioned or recommended in 
other books: M. Maurois is not afraid to 
recommend small and apparently unassum- 
ing books, any more than to do the same by 
large and generally recognized authorities, 
and as for his catholicity of taste, he can 
say, “Just as one rises from the reading of 
a great novel—‘War and Peace,’ or ‘Middle- 
march,’ or ‘Mrs. Dalloway’—so one rises 
from the reading of a great Life a better 
man.” 

I automatically set down the name of the 
English publisher of Ethel Colburn Mayne’s 
“Life of Lady Byron” when I lately spoke 
of it here, because I was reading from the 
English edition, but in the United States this 
admirable work is published by Scribner. 


C. M. F., Ashland, Wis., says that when 
reading “Orlando” she puzzled over the re- 
semblance to some other book, and “sud- 
denly realized that it has the same style as 
‘Serena Blandish? Are you one of those 
who know who wrote ‘Serena’? I am sure 
Virginia Woolf must be the author.” 

HE year “Serena Blandish” appeared I 

was given a tea-party at Rumpelmayer’s, 
all the guests being of dazzling literary 
quality. One of them was Lady Jones, a2 
young and extremely good-looking lady, 
blonde, and beautifully dressed, who was de- 
scribed to me as the author of “Serena Blan- 
dish”’—then being attributed to everyone 
with a reputation for wit, from Max Beer- 
bohm down. She did not look in the least 
like Mrs. Woolf. This is all I know about 
it, however. 


M. F., Wood’s Hole, Mass., adds to 
° the list of books on care of pre- 
school children the two books of Arnold 
Gsell, “Infancy and Human Growth” and 
(especially) “The Mental Growth of the 
Pre-School Child.” ‘The latter does not 
give definite instructions, but it does present 
a summary of the development of hundreds 
of pre-school children and is thus a guide to 
what one’s own child should be doing at 
various age levels.” G. C., Buzzard’s Bay, 
Mass., calls Trollope’s “Orley Farm” the 
best “legal novel,” and suggests that it be 
included in the list for P, W. D. “In case 
you have not read it recently, the story starts 
with the inception of the crime of forgery 
of a will by a nice and charming woman, 
and carries her through a successful and an 
unsuccessful trial; the attitude of her lawyer 
towards her, and of her friends, and their 
gradual change, and her reaction to that 
change, makes the truest picture I have seen, 
and I have spent a lifetime in courts.” 


B. W., New York, asks for books “on the 
ductless glands or relating to that subject.” 
66 HE Glands in Health and Disease,” 

by Benjamin Harrow (Dutton) is a 
sober, conservative statement of what we 
have established as at least highly probable. 
“The Personal Equation,” by Louis Berman 
(Century), deals with the influence of 
glands on individual behavior and _ person- 
ality. The same author’s larger and some- 
what earlier work, “The Glands Regulating 
Personality”? (Macmillan), takes a_ great 
deal for granted, and in the eye of this ob- 
server at least, makes pretty wide jumps at 
conclusions; it was, however, one of the first 
books we had with a popular treatment of 
the subject. 
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NORTH 


BOSTON 





“A scintillating study of fashions and morals. 
There is polished perfection in the style. 
The dialogue fairly drips clever epigrams 
on almost every page—epigrams that the 
reader stores in memory to quote later be- 
cause there is a wealth of wisdom beneath 
their sparkle.”—The Boston Herald 








{ Boston booksellers took twice their quota 
of the first printing of 120,000 and their 
reorders since, account in good measure for 
the sales of 1,200 a day since publication. } 























SOUTH 


RICHMOND 











“To find adequate verbiage to praise the 
perfections of ‘They Stooped to Folly’ is 
difficult. There are phrases of breath-taking 
beauty alongside of mordant irony and 
scintillating witticisms. There are so many 
quotable lines that a choice is practically 
impossible.”—The Richmond Times Dis- 
patch 





{ The pre-publication order of the Richmond 
Public Library was double that ever placed 
for any other book. It has already reordered 
—and reports that never in its history has 
any book been in greater demand. } 






BY.. 


ELLEN 


Aunt Agatha, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, Milly, each ac- 
cording to the fashion of 
her generation, stooped 
to folly. In this brilliant 
and ironic comedy Miss 
Glasgow traces the con- 
sequences of their lapse 
from virtue as seen 
through the eyes of a 
Virginia gentleman 
who, though modern in 
his viewpoint, some- 
times thought wistfully 
of that robust epoch of 
Victorian manners and 
Georgian morals when 
sin was sin and not 


merely inhibited pleasure. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES ~ 


If you would like to know 
something about the personal- 
ity and setting of the woman 
who is writing the most brilli- 
ant and witty fiction this side 
of the Atlantic, send 10c in 
stamps to Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Garden City, New York, 
for a copy of “Ellen Glasgow”’ 
an attractive booklet of bio- 
graphical sketches and critical 
appreciations. 


ANOTHER 


“BEST-SELLER” 


GLASGOW 








$2.50 








DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 


STOOPED TO FOLLY 








EAST 


NEW YORK 


“It is safe to say that until there arises in this 
country a novelist, who, like Galsworthy 
and Thackeray and Meredith, can combine 
the creation of full-bodied fictional charac- 
ters with wit of observation, THEY 
STOOPED TO FOLLY will remain unsur- 
passed in any year in its chosen field of the 
comedy of manners. And when it is sur- 
passed perhaps it will be by Ellen Glasgow 
herself. It is our guess that this is precisely 
what will take place. And until then THEY 
STOOPED TO FOLLY should remain the 
most delectable mingling of ironic wit and 
tolerance yet done on this side of the 
Atlantic.” —N. Y. Times—Percy Hutchison 


{ New York sets the pace of success. At 
Brentano’s last week THEY STOOPED TO 
FOLLY was far and away the best selling 
novel. One retail account exhausted its 
initial order of 2,500 in two weeks and has 
called for another 1,000. Almost every 
New York bookstore has reordered twice. } 


WEST 


CHICAGO 


“Ellen Glasgow is one of the foremost 
satirical novelists. In THEY STOOPED 
TO FOLLY the world of readers discovers 
for itself that a writer can be at the same 
time important and delightful.”—Chicago 
Tribune: Fanny Butcher 


{In Chicago, Marshall Field has tripled its 


original order and all the other Jeading 
stores have ordered again. } 
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The New Books 
Juvenile 
(The Children’s Bookshop appears on 
page 112) 


Reppy. By Mary Biddle Fitler. Harpers. $2. 
Tue Apventures or Gattey Jacx. By Violet 
Maxwell and Helen Hill. Harpers. $1. 


Tue GaLcant Lacranes. By Louise H. Guyot. 


Harpers. $2. 

Tue Commopore. By Charles Geoffrey Muller. 
Harpers. $2. 

Cuestnut Court. By Mabel L. Tyrrell. Har- 
pers. $2. 

Tue Frienpty Licut. By Virginia Greene 


Millikin. Abingdon. $1. 


Green Over AND Over Stories. By Margaret 


and Clarence Weed. Lippincott. 75 cents. 
Rep Over anv Over Srories. By Margaret 
Lippincott. 75 cents. 


By Marguerite 


and Clarence Weed. 
Tue Story oF WooFin-PooFIn. 
Buller. McBride. 
ABBY IN THE GoBI. 
Elizabeth Curtis. 
SHorTy IN THE TANK Corps. 
Keever. Century. $1.75. 
Tue Winnino Hazarv. By Allen Chaffee. Cen- 
tury. $1.75. 
Tue Lost Kine. 
tury. $1.75. 


By Florence Choate and 
McBride. $2. 
By Edward W. 


Cen- 


By Helen Coale Crew. 


Worxinc with Ecectricity. By Katherine 
Keelor. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Tue Joyous Aztecs. By J. G. Francis. Cen- 
tury. $1.50. 

Drake’s Lav. By Rupert Sargent Holland. Cen- 
tury. $1.75. 

CHILDREN oF THE CLoups. By Herschel Wil- 
liams. Nelson. $2. 


Tue CrasH oF THE CympBats. By F. A. Mac- 
kenzie. Brentanos. $2. 
Sounp Motion Pictures. By Harold B. Frank- 


lin. Doubleday, Doran. $3 net. 


Miscellaneous 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WHEEL 

AGE. By STANLEY BuURNSHAW. Brook- 

lyn: Folio Press. 1929. $1.50. 

This is a not unclever, but essentially thin, 
protest against the mechanistic tendencies of 
modern civilization. It purports to be a brief 
history of the internationalized world from 
2300 A.D. to 3300 A.D. On the first date 
the new calendar of the Wheel Age is es- 
tablished in celebration of the complete 
triumph of machine-made prosperity. The 
world is controlled by a body of Scientists 
under the nominal direction of Rulers who 
are concerned solely with the distribution of 
economic goods. Three hundred years later 
it is discovered that the efficiency of the 
working class is being undermined by their 
artificial life, and children are henceforth 








Philosophy 


A MODERN THEORY OF ETHICS: A 
Study of the Relation of Ethics and Psy- 
chology. By W. OLAF STAPLEDON. Dut- 
ton. 1929. 

Ethics is in a precarious condition. With- 
out the distinction of good and bad, of right 
and wrong, the world of behavior would 
topple about our ears; and yet the survey 
lines of the debatable country are in dis- 
pute. Theory and practice go through their 
steps and no one seems to know which is 
guiding which. The prim if stately mea- 
sures of old are gone. ‘There was no ques- 
tion then of the source or nature of the 
ethical code. Decalogues were in flower. 
In turn the old order came to be variously 
questioned, when the world war ripped up 
the entire social fabric and made radical 
doubt commonplace. Since then people have 
been rocking the boat of morals for the 
thrill of experience; and the day of reckon- 
ing is not yet. This overture is well indi- 
cated by Dr. Stapledon in a thoughtful in- 
troduction. 

But he is interested mainly in the theoret- 
ical validation of the ethical ends, however 
rough-hewed in the give and take of a com- 
promising world. So his study is an aca- 
demic one of the formulation of “good” 
and “bad” as consistent concepts, conducted, 
however, in the modern manner, as behavior 
is considered in its psychological sources. It 
will take a specialized interest to follow him 
there, as the concept of biological fulfilment 
emerges into that of ideal satisfaction. The 
contribution is significant and scholarly. 
Strangely enough, it does not even mention 
Professor Giveler’s “Ethics of Hercules,” 
which is an important American attempt to 
interpret ethical values in biological terms, 
as well as a review of the shift in meaning 
of the concepts through the changing cen- 
turies. Since misbehavior has become a pop- 
ular topic of discussion, a reflective review 
of ethical foundations seems a logical re- 
quirement. On the other hand, few per- 
sons are so incorrigibly logical that they 
feel uneasy when their practices and their 
theories—if any—are not on speaking terms. 


Poetry 


TuouGcuts To Gracia. By William Salisbury. 
New Rochelle: Independent Publishing Co. 
Tue River or Music. By Arthur Orison Dil- 
lon. Pomona, Calif.: Progress Bulletin Pub- 

lishing Co. 


























put out to graze until they are nineteen. The Lyonnesse. By Gladys Bagg Taber. Atlanta: 
grazers, living next to nature, rediscover Bogart Press. $1.75. 
poetry and art, and overthrow the Wheel Diprep 1n Atoes. By Benjamin Musser. At- 
Age. By 3300 A.D. mankind has happily lanta: Bozart Press. $1.25. 
returned to a pastoral existence. That’s all. Tue Cottectep Poems or D. H. Lawrence. 
There isn’t any more. A good idea for a Cape-Smith. 2 vols. $5. 
magazine article—but why a book? —— Poems. By W. H. Davies. Cape- 
: . Smith. 

Ture Cuorce or AN Occupation. Published in ms 

* : : aly , SUPPLICATION OF THE BrLack ABERDEEN. By 

the interest of students at Yale University by . cans 7 

: Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Doran. 

the..Department of Personnel Study. a . Whe +. 

Wintek an Gaaue. Be Giakrocs Bisrea, iieale Tue SinGinGc Sworp. By G. Laurence Groom. 
‘ iat a ri aiads Harpers. $2. 

$1.50. ee 
Pas oF & Lieeemuae Be Bela 2: Some Spanish AMERICAN Ports. Translated by 

Bettet Masle Sa ‘ Alice Stone Blackwell. Appleton. $3. 
Triumpus or Detection. By George Dilnot. Victory AND OTHER Poems. By James Gabelle. 

Houghton Mifflin. $5. Parnassus. $2. 

UnirorMs oF THE Wortp. By Fred Gilbert Time’s Prorice. By Hildegarde Flanner. Mac- 

Blakeslee. Dutton. $6. millan. $2. 

Ace.ess Youtu. By Charlotte C. West. Crowell. Parnassus EN Route. Complied by Kenneth 
$5. Horan. Macmillan. §0 cents. 
UNDERSTANDING Women. By K. A. Wieth- " : : : 
Pontes Otice Meh. * Poems or Eva Gore Booru. Longmans, Green. 
rudsen. Ellio olt. $3. o. 
ee , $3.40. 
Tue Tuerories or Craupe Desussy. By Léon — 4 ‘ 

Vallas. ‘Tranelated by Marie O’Brien. Oy rue Poems or Str Warter Raceicu. Edited 

: Biniwaraite Donan. by Agnes M. C. Latham. Houghton Mifflin. 
How We Livepo Tuen. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. a 

Dodd, Mead. $4. AN Evecy Written 1n A Country Cuurcu- 

( DE . TH 3est Hisroricat Novets AND yarp. By Thomas Gray. Oxford University 

Tares. By Jonathan Nield. Macmillan. $0. Press. $7.50. 

Evectrricat UTiLitit sy William E. Mosher. Pep. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking Press. 

H $4. $2 
Tian fF . %e isTORY OF Ausic y Perc eae . . * 

I - . ‘ “ ” “Spaced is — . "8 By F sg Brute Juniata. By Malcolm Cowley. Cape- 

A. Scholes. Oxford University Press. 2 vols. Smith. $2. 

>2.5C . v4 74° 
c, Ss awa eee. ncar Witpod Gy First THe Brave. Vol. Il. Redlands, Calif. 

se or ek Citograph Printing Co. 

Ty Tria oF NorMAN Tuorne. By Helena SONNETS OF GreAT MEN AND Women. By 
rmanton. London: Bles. Washington Van Dusen, 1401 Arch St., 
Y Nose, Turoat, ann Ears. By L. W. Philadelphia. 

O and H. G. Merrill. Appleton. $1.50. Driven. By Leroy McLeod. Covici-Friede. 
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% AFTER DARK, or Neither Maid, Wife, Nor Widow 
3 Ovip RiaALto, 118 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 8088 ; 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, 8.30. Matinee Saturday only. 

















THE BLACK CROOK (Father's forbidden favorite) | 











; Reopens at the Lyric, Hoboken, Sept. 9th. 3 
For two weeks only. Reservations by phone. Hoboken 5732. P 
Prices, 75c to $2.00. Reservations by Telephone ? 

®* HOBOKEN: Where Your Ship Comes In. 
$ CuHrIsTOPHER Mortey — CLeoN THROCKMORTON 2 
saad ; oe 3 





\ Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins and Gilbert M. Troxell 





The Westgate Editions 


HE first volume in the above series is 

at hand—Lewis Mumford’s “American 
Taste.” It is a large, thin octavo, bound in 
red paper boards with cloth back, and with 
a decorative treatment in black and gold. 
The type composition, by the Grabhorn 
Brothers, is in Goudy Modern, widely 
leaded, The decorative treatment of the 
title-page does not seem especially happy, 
and what its significance is I do not know; 
also the initial I is a little too symbolic of 
American taste, perhaps! But it is needless 
to say that the workmanship of the book is 
first-class. 

Mr. Oscar Lewis, of the Westgate Press, 
in a letter to the present writer makes a few 
pertinent comments on his new series. 
“When Robert Grabhorn and_ myself 
planned this little series we had no idea so 
many others were about to enter the field. 
However, we have had as yet no indication 
that the flood of new presses is about to 
glut the market. . . . We believe the situa- 
tion will right itself in due course. Those 
who have nothing to offer will be forced to 
withdraw, leaving the others to fight it out 
as best they can.” Short of some kind of 
censorship (and all censorships are stupid 
and absurd), there is no other way. Mr. 
Lewis states that projected titles in this 
series are: “Nearer the Grass Roots,” by 
Sherwood Anderson; “Marriage Today and 
Tomorrow,” by Havelock Ellis; “Winter 
Wheat,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele; “The 
Gargoyle,” by Frank Swinnerton; “An Ir- 
ritating Archangel,” by Thomas Beer; and 
“Street Haunting,” by Virginia Woolf. All 
copies will be signed by the writers, and 
will sell for $7.50. I assume that the print- 
ing will be by the Grabhorns, The signa- 
ture business seems to me rather unnecessary, 
but otherwise the series is worthy of sup- 
port—pace my exasperated colleague in this 
column! 

There is little need for me to comment on 
the present essay; those who have read Mr. 
Mumford’s stirring and straightforward ar- 
raignment of modern taste will agree with 
him, while the “rest may reason and won- 
der.” What is true of architecture and 
decoration is equally true of printing. Eclec- 
ticism has run away with printing as it has 
with all other manifestations of man’s work. 
It was admirable for Bruce Rogers to do 
the things which he did so supremely well 
in the Riverside Press editions, but that time 
has gone by, What is to do to-day is to 
evolve a kind of printing consonant with 
the days that are now here. The Germans 
are doing it admirably; what we do is to 
once more copy someone else’s style. I con- 
fess I don’t know how to go about produc- 
ing modern printing, but I fail to see any 
real evidence of any attempt to do so in 
America. The first fruits of the Westgate 
series is only partially hopeful: the type is 
truly our own, but the decorations, while 
not offensive, are none too promising. Per- 
haps the best we can do is to welcome such 
good craftsmanship, and hope that from 
such admirable workmen as the Grabhorns 
may in due time come the really modern 
note. 

R. 


N order to call attention to the fact of 

their removal from Cork Street to “larger 
premises” at 33, Conduit Street (London, 
W.1), Elkin Mathews, Ltd., have sent out 
a special pamphlet, emphasizing the variety 
and extent of their departments, and point- 
ing out the value to be derived by all col- 
lectors from expert judgment and advice. 
Several personal letters to Mr. A. W. Evans, 
the senior partner of the firm, from such 
writers as Walter de la Mare, John Gals- 
worthy, T, J. Wise, and Michael Sadleir, 
have been included, and help greatly to 
give atmosphere to the entire production. 

Mr. George Dudley Seymour’s “William 
F. Hopson and His Bookplates” has lately 
been reprinted from the 1928 Year Book 
of the American Society of Bookplate Col- 
lectors and Designers as a separate pam- 
phlet. It is an exceedingly kindly and gen- 
erous essay, done in the author’s most charm- 
ing manner, with so many digressions about 





other Connecticut engravers, that the whole 
becomes practically a brief history of en- 
graving for the entire state. It is seldoin 
possible to find so much really valuable in- 
formation presented in so interesting a 
fashion. At the conclusion, there is added 
a complete list to date of all Mr. Hopson’s 
designs for bookplates. 

The C. W. Panter collection of Gold- 
smith & Swift sold during the past month 
at Sotheby’s brought as a whole £13,660. 
A fine copy of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
1766, first edition, with the catchword on 
page 39, volume 2, misprinted “was” for 
“him,” sold for £1,470—originally bought 
in Holland for a nominal sum by a clergy- 
man on a vacation, it was later sold to Mr. 
Percy Dobell, who in turn sold it to Mr. 
Panter for £170. “The Bee,” 1759, brought 
£95; “The Mystery Revealed,” 1762, £105; 
“The Memoirs of a Protestant,” 1758, a 
fine copy, £100; “The Deserted Village,” 
1770, with the imprint of W. Griffin, £640; 
another edition, also dated 1770, and with 
the Griffin imprint, a line-for-line reprint 
of the first edition, but in a different type, 
£135; “Retaliation,” 1774, an early issue 
of the first edition, with all the errata un- 
corrected. except the first, £420; an auto- 
graph letter of one page quarto to Mrs. 
Thrale, concerning some books, £1,300. A 
fine copy of the first issue of ‘“Gulliver’s 
Travels,” with the misprints “conspiricies” 
and “turbulancy,” brought £1,800. A large 
paper copy of the same book, with the por- 
trait in the first state, but with some of the 
plates missing, sold for £580. Swift’s own 
set of “Miscellanies, 1727-1732,” by him- 
self and others, with notes and corrections 
in his autograph throughout three of the 
volumes, £500; “The Tale of a Tub,” 
1704, with the blank leaf, £40; “A Famous 
Prediction of Merlin,” 1709, £90; and sev- 
eral autograph letters, one of which 
brought £145. 

G. M. T. 


Poems of Thomas Randolph 


[* Mr. Thorn-Drury’s Introduction to a 

new edition of the poems of Thomas 
Randolph (1605-1635) the reason for this 
reprint is given: “It may still be claimed 
for Randolph that . . . he left behind him 
a reputation more considerable than that of 
any other writer of his period.” The pres- 
ent edition contains his ‘Commendatory 
Poems,” poems from the editions of 1638 
and 1640, poems by or attributed to him 
not included in the 1640 edition, an Intro- 
duction, notes, and an Index of first lines. 

The book has been printed by Richard 
Clay & Sons, in Caslon type, as a quarto on 
pleasant laid paper. There are four hun- 
dred numbered copies, forty of which are 
on Saunders paper. Composition and press- 
work are both excellent. The American 
distributors are Random House. 





66 NE of the most astonishing prices in 

Sotheby’s concluding book sale of the 
season,” says the London Times Literary 
Supplement, “was the £430 paid by Mr. 
Scheuer, an American dealer, for a copy of 
the first edition of Charles Reade’s ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’ 1861, in four vol- 
umes in the original cloth. Sir Walter Besant 
described it as ‘the greatest historical novel in 
the language,’ and other discerning critics, 
among them Swinburne and ‘Q,’ have writ- 
ten enthusiastically of it; but even its merits 
do not explain the high price paid for a 
copy of the first edition last month. It is 
not even very rare, and most of the London 
booksellers would have been glad to get a 
five-pound note for a copy within recent 
years, and it may be questioned if it is the 
scarcest of Charles Reade’s novels. 

“It is interesting to mote that there was 
no market quotation for the book until 
twenty years ago. ‘The first copy recorded 
in ‘Book Prices Current? was one sold at 
Puttick and Simpson’s in January, 1909, for 
the modest sum of £1 15s, and the next is 
Mr. G. E. Cower’s, which scored a notable 
advance to £6 5s. in October, 1912. But in 
November, 1916, the author’s presentation 
copy to his mother fetched only £3 7s. 6d. 
at Hodgson’s, a price which was very much 
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bettered in February, 1920, when a similar 
copy inscribed “To my good friend Mr. 
Day’ brought £22. The copy sold last week 
had no such extremely interesting ‘associa- 
tion’ value. It was the above-mentioned 
Cower copy which fetched $1.750 (£350) 
at the Jerome Kern sale in New York in 
January, 19295 and set booksellers in Eng- 
jand and elsewhere rummaging among their 
dead stock and advertising in the trade 
‘ournals for other copies. Only a few 
months previously a New York bookseller, 
Mr. Ernest D. North, had catalogued and 
priced a fine copy at $350 (£70). It is 
fairly certain that Charles Reade was among 
the authors whose first editions were col- 
lected in the United States long before Eng- 
lish collectors took him up; for most of the 
numerous autograph manuscripts of his 
works sold at Sotheby’s in March, 1905, 
were bought by American agents or for 
American collectors. On that occasion two 
portions of the original manuscript of ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth’ went to B. F. 
Stevens for £24, the same buyer gave £24 
ros. for the major portion of the autograph 
manuscript of ‘Put Yourself in His Place,’ 
whilst Quaritch paid £33 for the manu- 
script of ‘Love Me Little, Love Me Long,’ 
£17 for that of ‘The Woman Hater,’ and 
£95 for that of ‘Hard Cash,’ with the agree- 
ment signed by Charles Dickens and W. H. 
Wills relative to the work appearing in A// 
the Year Round, That Charles Reade first 
editions have been collected for some years 
is evidenced by the fact that such collections 
have come into the market from time to 
time—one such set in thirty volumes brought 
£10 in 1917, and another, claimed to be 


$610 (£122) at Anderson’s rooms in New 
York in February, 1926. 

“There were many other interesting lots 
in this sale, which extended over five days 
(July 29-August 2) and brought a total of 
£16,622. One lot comprised forty-four 
octavo and five quarto volumes all contain- 
ing the signature of William Cowper, the 
poet, and dated 1797, with his bookplate in 
most of them and his crest stamped in gilt 
on the back. These books were bequeathed 
to the Rev. Dr. John Johnson, of Yaxham, 
Norfolk (Johnny of Norfolk), the poet’s 
kinsman and biographer, with whose de- 
scendants they have remained until recently. 
Some were given to Cowper by Samuel Rose 
(1767-1804), Blake’s counsel at his trial, a 
well-known lawyer, whose portrait was 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence and whose 
daughter married Dr. Charles Burney, the 
Greek scholar. The books varied from 
Miller’s ‘Gardener’s Dictionary,’ 1763, to 
Dryden’s ‘Miscellany Poems’ in six volumes, 
1716, and W. Hayley’s ‘Poems and Plays’ 
in six volumes, and, sold as a collection of 
association books ‘not subject to return,’ 
brought £310.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS 
OF JOHN GALSWORTHY. By H, V. 
MarroT. London: Elkin Mathews. 1928. 


[* is one of the outstanding facts of the 

past year that the books of John Gals- 
worthy, after a long period of polite disre- 
gard on the part of collectors, have sud- 
denly become sought after, and, as a result, 
expensive. His plays, although they have 
been brought out pitifully in book form, 
have never seemed to attract attention, no 
matter how great their popular success on 


poems remain, for the most part, in com- 
parative obscurity. And yet, collectors who 
have had the wisdom to buy his works as 
they have appeared, at present find them- 
selves in the enviable position of owning 
something that is in demand—it is impos- 
sible to estimate how long this will con- 
tinue, but as long as the “Forsyte Saga” is 
generally considered one of the great con- 
temporary books, and no one objects serious- 
ly to Mr. Galsworthy’s enthusiasm for ex- 
clamation points and slightly sentimental de- 
scriptions of scenery, there can be no ques- 
tion of its permanence. To what extent the 
value of the pamphlets and the separate is- 
sues of the plays will be offered, it will be 
most interesting to discover—certainly, up 
to the present, they have never gone beyond 
the original published price. 

Mr. H. V. Marrot’s bibliography, appear- 
ing as it does so close to the commencement 
of general interest in Mr. Galsworthy, pro- 
vides at once an invaluable aid to collectors 
and dealers the importance of which they 
will recognize without effort. It is an ex- 
cellent piece of work, careful, detailed, in- 
telligently planned, and inclusive enough to 
satisfy everyone, even the persons who wish 
to include periodicals in their collections. 
There are two main divisions: the first con- 
tains the novels and collections of short 
stories, the plays, the poems, the essays and 
pamphlets, and the collected editions of 
works in various forms; the second consists 
of lists of books and periodicals, English, 
American, Colonial, and Continental, that 
have original work by Mr. Galsworthy, or 
criticisms of him, and at the end, an icon- 
ography. Throughout the book, the Eng- 
lish editions are given first, while the others 





raphies,” Mr. Marrot remarks in his pref- 
ace, “are produced with a frankly 
practised aim. They attempt to serve, with 
perfect accuracy, and with perfect complete- 
ness short of superfluity, one or both of two 
classes: the collector and the student. Most 
bibliographers cater for the collector, a few 
for the student; it is more rarely that they 
aim, as I have done, at being of use to both. 
In the present instance I have hoped in this 
way to form, so far as may be, a tolerably 
complete conspectus of the whole of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s work.” That Mr. Marrot has 
not only succeeded admirably in carrying out 
his intention, but has also produced a book 
of which both he and Mr. Galsworthy may, 
with perfect justice, be proud is quite self- 
evident: his work becomes at once a model 
to be placed before the eyes of the bibliog- 
raphers of the future. G.M. T. 
Duke University has recently purchased 
the library of more than three thousand vol- 
umes collected by the late Frances Perez de 
Velosco, of Lima, Peru, who spent twe nty 
years in forming it. While the greater part 
of the books are naturally in Spanish, many 
French and have been in- 
cluded, as well as old newspapers, Govern- 
ment 
scripts. 


Latin volumes 


documents, and manu- 
This library will be of the greatest 
value to students of Latin-American history. 
G Mi 2. 


pamphlets 
in } -) 
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Rare Books :: First Editions 
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completed in fifty-six volumes, reached the stage may have been, and his essays and are listed in separate divisions. ‘Bibliog- 
Counter Attractions 
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AUTOGRAPHS 


BOOK BINDING 





COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed crganization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS—known 
as the largest and most interesting rare and 
old bookshop—invite all booklovers to in- 
spect their large, richly varied and moder- 
ately priced stock. Following catalogues, in 
course of preparation, will be sent free as 


issued: No. 48, Remainders, Publishers 
Overstocks; No. 51, Americana; No. 52, 
Art; No. 53, Natural History and Sport; 


No. 54, Library Sets; No. 55, First Editions, 
Fine Presses and Old Books. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 P. M. 





SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. EXPERIENCES 
of Flagellation, series of remarkable whip- 
pings inflicted on both sexes, privately 
printed, $3.50. Mark ‘Twain’s Fireside 
Conversation 1601, unexpurgated edition, 
$2.50. Pierre Louys’ Aphrodite, unex- 
purgated translation, $3.00. Westropp- 
Wake’s Ancient Symbol Worship, phalli- 
cism in ancient religions, illustrated, $3.00. 
Stile’s Histcry of Bundling, unusual Colo- 
nial courting custom, best edition, $2.50. 
Schnitzler’s Hands Around, complete edi- 
tion $3.00. Catalogues free. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





NEW CATALOGUE of special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Ccurt, Leominster, Mass. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; R«belais; 
Droll Storics: Satvricon of Petronius ete. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS OF ALL 
Magazine excerpts. List free. 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


magazines. 
Salisbury, 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham's Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 


graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
4i Ez 49th Street, New York City. 














ist 








THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, cata- 
logues cf modern first editions and private 
press books from time to time. These cata- 
logues and quotations on any items spe- 
cially desired will be sent on request. 


issues 


NOTABLE ADDITIONS IN MODERN 
first editions, and collectors’ items. Advise 
your special interests. Gelber, Lilienthal, 
Inc., Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
FOREIGN BOOKS 
VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalegues 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 
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ODD CURIOS. unusual and extraordinary 


Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interest Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 








O'MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 





THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flathush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P. M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 


LITERARY SERVICES 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 
practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a speciality. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 


articles 


Books, short stories, and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 125 East Fifty- 


eighth Street, New York. 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
arv advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for phot-plays, 
talking pictures, magazines. Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop 
ment, copyright and submission to markets. 
Established 1917. Free booklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company, 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection of 


detail. Personal service; no. assistants 
E. S. Pratt, 1531 Edith Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—AIll 
subjects; especially Southern Reconstruction 
stories; booklet on request. Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 








NEW YORKIANA 





BOOKS AND PRINTS on the quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State 
and City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, 
but private correspondence graciously wel 
come. Arthur Carlson. New Yorkiana 
Specialist, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue New York. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 





MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockrel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


RARE BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 
and booklovers. First editions, fine bind 
ings, private presses, colour plate books 
etc. Send for catalogue. Great Turnstile 
Holborn, London, England. 
TYPOGRAPHY 
10% OFF, LIMITED TIME. BOOKS of 
typographical interest List \. Leland 
Ziglatski, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
JUST ISSUED—OUR THIRD catalogue 
['ypography and ibliography, sent 
ing nearly all important presses and d 
signers Jake Zeitlin, Books 705 W 
6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A 
WANTED 
WANTED BACK NUMBERS OF Pear 
son's Magazine of 15 and 20 vears ago 
when edited by Frank Harris Also back 
numbers of the Scrap Book published by 
Munsey State What you have and price 
expected Box 493, Room 20 Times 


Building, N. Y. 





SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 


follows: For twenty 


page are as consecu 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 


number of insertions, 10 word. 
The forms close on Friday 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRY ant 0896. 


cents a 


morning eight 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishere , 37 West 57th Street . New York 


WNONAN The open, season for hat-dofliing 


has arrived and this time The Jnner 
Sanctum salutes its neighbors—Har- 
court Brace anp-CompaAny—for taking 
undisputed possession of first place in the 
friendly race for best-seller honors. 


XONON The Outlook has just completed 


a recapitulation of its bookstore reports 
of the best-seller rankings for the first 
half of 1929. Grouping the listings by the 
various publishers, the leaders follow: 











Publishers | Number of Mentions 
HARCOURT BRACE 40 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER 39 
DOUBLEDAY DORAN 37 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 20 
VIKING PRESS 19 
HARPER 16 
LIVERIGHT 14 
MACMILLAN 11 
KNOPF 10 
LITTLE BROWN 10 


BySyB this referendum is unusually 


comprehensive for it Harcourt-em- 
braces telegraphic reports from such 
representative booksellers as Brentano’s, 
New York . . Old Corner Bookstore, 
Boston . Korner and Wood, Cleve- 
land . . . Kroch’s International Book- 
store, Chicago. . . and others of equal 
standing from coast to coast. 


By Two new Inner Sanctum books 


have just appeared: Little Novels by 
ArtHuR SCHNITZLER and Love Story by 
THetma Woopnitt. Further details and 
the books themselves will be supplied by 
your own bookseller or, if you are so un- 
fortunate as to have no such alliance, by 


—EssanDEss. 











Way down South... 
an important new writer 








Relics 


AND 


Angels 


by Hamilton Basso 





“Novel of sensitive youth's 
tribulations... unquestioned 
superiority —” Walter Yust in 
Philadelphia Public Ledzer 


“Wields some of the finest 





weapons of modern psycho- 
logical prose.”—WN. Y..Sun 

$2.50 
Macaulay - Publishers - New York 





































VERY month a new book delivered 
E to your house on the day of pub- 
lication. To show you how fine they 
are we'll send you one book on ap- 
proval together with complete details 
of our plan. If you like it, send us $5 
and you receive a new Paper Book every 
month for a whole year. If you do not 
like the book, ‘return it to us and you 
will be under no obligation. This offer 
is open for a limited time only, so clip 

















the coupon now. 





PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me, free, a sample of the 
Paper Books, and details of your plan 
Within 5 days after receiving the book I 
will send you $5.00 for a charter subscrip- 
tion for the Paper Books, or return the book. 


Name inieuie —_ a 
® Girest .... —_ 
’ 
’ 
City i a 
($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 1008S 








Send check with coupon if you prefer. 













MELODRAMA seems suddenly to have 

entered our office. As we opened its 
door the other day we were confronted by 
a gleaming dagger laid upon the desk. At- 
tached to the dagger was a red-lettered tag, 
and the words upon the tag read, “Remem- 
ber Dawn Ginsbergh’s Revenge.” Picking 
up the dagger gingerly, lest we cut our- 
self, we discovered the whole device to be 
of rubber. With this rubber dagger we in- 
tend to stab all intruders into our sanctum 
at inconvenient times... . 

The other melodrama device was upon 
the jacket of a new book, in a picture,— 
a colored picture of a serious-faced young 
man drawing back the left-hand lapel of his 
coat to display a glittering badge. And 
then we realized who belonged to that seri- 
ous face and fell upon the book with a 
shout of joy. It was Penrod, Penrod in a 
new incarnation after an absence of thir- 
teen years, “Penrod Jashber,” to be exact, 
the great and “notted” detective. 

Booth Tarkington’s hand has lost none 
of its cunning in transcribing the conversa- 
tions of Penrod and further excerpts from 
Penrod’s own romance of the by now 
equally famous Harold Ramorez. The In- 
diana novelist’s ability to portray the small 
boy in the round and to enter into his day- 
dream-world is extrazordinary. Penrod is 
and will remain a worthy successor to Tom 
Sawyer and one of his creator’s most perma- 
nent achievements, though the characters in 
“Seventeen,” “The Magnificent Ambersons,” 
“Ramsey Milholland,” and “Alice Adams” 
also have their claims to enduring fame... - 

Of course those far earlier romances, 
mannered, costumed, highly _ theatrical, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” and “The Two Van 
Revels,” will continue as guilty favorites 
of ours. They moved us in our youth to 
many a sentimental sigh. Also we remem- 
ber deeply enjoying “The Conquest of 
Canaan,” though we never read what we 
believe is a far better book, “The Gentle- 
man from Indiana.” But Tarkington’s im- 
mortality in American letters, whatever it is 
to be, will, we think, reside in his many 
portraits of young people, in his small boys 
and fledgling youths, his little girls and 
their older sisters. There is a touch of 
genius in his intimacy with all their moods 
and tenses... . 

We understand that the first publication 
of the new firm of Farrar and Rinehart 
will appear this week. It is a novel “Sin- 
germann,” by Myron Brinig, reviewed in 
this issue of the Review upon another 
page. ... 

And another bit of news is that the Liter- 
ary Guild’s choice for November is said to 
be a novel by Oliver La Farge, grandson 
of the noted American painter, John La 
Farge. It is a tale of the Navajo Indians, 
“The Laughing Boy,” published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Ere this young Mr. La Farge 
has contributed short stories of the Navajos 
to the Dial recently deceased. . . . 

The Argonaut in San Francisco, an an- 
cient and excellent weekly now in its fifty- 
third year, seemed to us when we used to 
live in California about twenty years ago, 
the most individual publication on the Coast. 
It has just aanounced that hereafter Josep/ 
Henry Jackson, formerly editor of Sunset 
Magazine, will edit its book departmen:. 
Pacific Coast readers have long listened to 
Jackson’s broadcasting of his Readers’ Guide 
over the radio, which service he will con- 
tinue. . 

Speaking of California, Los Gatos is the 
home of several American writers of dis- 
tinction. First and foremost, on a high 
hillside, live Sara Bard Field and Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood, the former a reckon- 
able poet, the latter also a poet and ironist 
of considerable stature. Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, the poet and short story writer, also 
has a charming house like a chinese padoga 
perched above the town. George Creel lives 
not far off cherishing his own vine and fig- 
tree, and the ranch of Kathleen and Charles 
Gilman Norris is not so distant at Sara- 
toga. The Santa Clara Valley supplies thus 
numerous typewriters that in their turn sup- 
ply editors and publishers with stories, 
poems, articles, and books. 

And speaking of George Creel reminds us 
of a story we once heard him tell of the 
time when he decided to go a-whaling. The 
smell of the whale, it seems, is extremely 
penetrating and perduring. By the time 


George left that ship he was thoroughly 
saturated and satiated with whale. But the 
incident which he recounted in the most live- 
ly manner was a deep sea romancer on the 
craft who began to fill him up with the 
most preposterous yarns concerning whales. 
Of these George finally tired, and, to “get 
a little of his own back,” proceeded to re- 
late to the squarehead a story of the shark 
he kept in the back yard of his house in 
New York. His imagination keeping pace 
with his energetic utterance George allowed 
as how the shark moved about on rollers 
and would come and mew at the back-door 
for his supper. After this George’s formzr 
persecutor followed him all over the ship 
trying to make him admit that what he had 
told him was not true. But all the response 
he won from George was “Go on along, 
go on along! If I only had (and the name 
of the shark we have now completely for- 
gotten!) here I’d sic him on you!”.... 

John Masefield continues indefatigably to 
publish, although it is several years now 
since a new book of his really impressed 
us. It would seem that he has written all 
the poetry for which posterity will thank 
him. A recent announcement from Mac- 
millan says that during this fall they will 
bring out a new novel of his under the title 
of “The Hawbucks,” but this is apparently 
a light story of rural England and English 
squires and sports. ... 

Of course, one cannot think of Masefield 
without thinking of Chaucer and of “The 
Parliament of Fowls,” which was one of the 
poems to which the later poet owed a 
stimulus toward the production of poetry on 
his own account. Frank Ernest Hill, who 
is now Trade Editor of Longmans, a poet 
in his own right and the collaborator with 
Joseph Auslander upon “The Wingéd 
Horse,” and “The Wingéd Horse Antho- 
logy,” has completed a translation of twelve 
selected tales and poems from Chaucer, done 
into modern English verse. We do not doubt 
that he has accomplished a good job, as he 
is distinctly a writer of ability. . . 

Stephen Vincent Benét, author of “John 
Brown’s Body” is now in America again, 
with his wife, two small children, a French 
maid, and a lot of luggage, for all of which 
he is seeking a home. At the moment we 
believe he has not settled upon either Long 
Island, Connecticut, Brooklyn, Westchester, 
or this our city of high rents, though he 
has been looking at various real estate. But 
the prospect does not seem to bother him. 
He told of flying recently from Paris to 
London and being very pleased at the sight 
of people reading placidly, or napping, high 
above the nice little colored map of the 
actual earth. His two small children, Nini 
and Tommy, converse entirely in French, 
which their mother, who was Rosemary 
Carr of Chicago, speaks fluently and beauti- 
fully: . 

This month (September) the Book 
League of America has chosen Helen Beau. 
clerk’s “The Love of the Foolish Angel” for 
distribution. It was the choice for April 
of the new British Book Society in London. 
We are glad that it will have a wide dis- 
tribution among American readers as we en- 
joyed thoroughly the reading of it. Six 
years of journalism, which Miss Beauclerk 
states “is an ideal job for a woman,” did 
no harm, though we cannot think it ac- 
counts for, the lucid and highly imaginative 
manner in which this author writes. Her 
former work was “The Green Lacquer 
Pavilion,” and each book, she relates, took 
her two years to finish, during which time 
she hardly read any books except ones on 
the period in which she was delving. 

A. &. C. Boni now announce Thornton 
Wilder’s new novel, “The Woman of An- 
dros.” The suggestion for her character is 
to be found in a famous comedy by Terence. 
We don’t at the moment know the date of 
publication, but a new book by Wilder is 
a genuine literary event... . 

And lo and behold, we see that a new 
book of poems by Anna Hempstead Branch 
is at last forthcoming. Houghton Mifflin 
is the fortunate publisher. As we glance 
through it we note one poem which ap- 
peared some time ago in some magazine, 
“In the Beginning was the Word.”  Fot 
that powerful effort alone the book would 
be notable... . 

And now to hie us home, where we shall 
continue our labors over Labor Day! 

THE PHOENICIAN 
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Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


The “Supreme Authority” 
Universally accepted and used in courts, 


colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials. 452,000 entries, iaclud- 
ing thousands of New Words, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries. Over 6,000 illustra- 
tions and 100 valuable tables. 


GET THE BEST 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new richly illus- 
trated pamphlet containing sample pages of the New 
International. FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 
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While great wars 
are raging 


on the battlefields, at the same time 
invisible battles are being fought in the 
hearts and minds of those who have to 
stay at home. History records the visible 
wars, but seldom is there any picture of 
this invisible warfare. In her spirited 
volume, 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


Marietta Minnigerode Andrews, author of 
My Studio Window, presents such a picture 
of two great wars—the Civil War and the 
World War, from letters, diaries, private 
journals and intimate documents of various 


kinds. $5.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 








For Literary Workers 


HANDBOOK FOR 
READERS annWRITERS 


Over 15,000 references. Literary 
and other little-known facts, met 
found in dictionary or encyclo 


pedia. From Mythological times 
to the present year! A Literary 
Repast! Send for full descrip- 
tion. 


$3.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
893 Fourth Ave., New York 























FIRST EDITIONS AND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 


23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 

















Last Nights 


of Paris 
by Phillipe Soupault 


In Paris of the quays, of cobbled, 
serpentine streets, filled with 
strange prowlers, we follow the 
unhesitating frank foot- 
steps of Georgette from 
one cheap hotel 
to anotherand to 
the meetings of 
a strange com- 
pany of maniacs. 
$2.50 


MACAULAY 
PUBLISHERS -N. Y. 
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= “Hunky” 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Permit me, in the interests of fair play, 
to reply to a recent review of my novel 
“Hunky,” as it appeared in your columns 
under the name of “W. R. Burnett.” 

Mr. Burnett informs the world that 
“Hunky” is spoiled by several things, in- 

cluding an “imperfect knowledge of the 
| life written about.” He chides me for not 
being sure of my facts. 

One of my “errors” lies in the statement 
that my hero once worked for six dollars a 
week, etc., whereas your reviewer’s investi- 
gations show no such low wage, even for a 
baker’s assistant. I can only say that I hold 
3 Master of Arts degree in Economics from 


. Points of View 


1929. I say “interesting” advisedly, for it 
reads like a fairy tale. 

The reviewer says, among other things, 
that the book is a “fascinating, provocative 
bit of work that has the quality of an in- 
tricate Oriental embroidery, so intricate and 
closely woven that often it is hard to re- 
member there is plain cloth underneath ... 
But, though he often leaves us guessing as 
to what he really thinks about his own peo- 
ple’s behavior and ultimate fate in their 
different habitats, he leaves us quite clear, 
when he indulges in a good ‘hate’.” 

Now, we generally like “Oriental em- 
broidery” and admire it on the walls of a 
museum. We may also admire the imagi- 
native writer who weaves and embroiders 
his yarn into a book, provided this work 
of art does not claim to be anything else. 
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of the new publishing house of Farrar & 
rious Rinehart, one of whose first publications, “Singermann,” is reviewed on another 
$5.00 page of this issue. 





Ghost ‘Tales 


from the Kentucky Mountains 


t 
H 
; 


Weathergoose- 
Woo! wicxarz 


Percy MacKaye, who has spent years among 
the strange and fascinating Kentucky Mountain 
folk, has presented various aspects of their 
life in The Gobbler of God and in Kentucky 
Mountain Fantasies. In this new narrative we 
are introduced to the mysterious “creek world” 
ot tne Appalachians, eerie and _ enthralling, 
where Americans speak English as old as 
Shakespeare’s. $2.50 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 














Harvard University, that I taught economics 
for three years, that I published several suc- 
cessful textbooks on the subject, that I have 
been personally, not bookishly, familiar with 
wage scales over a period of twenty years, 
and that I myself once worked in a bakery 
for the very wage attributed to Jencic. The 
economies scoffed at by your sophomoric re- 
viewer were achieved by Hunky’s author, in 
more than one trade, and not so many years 
ago at that. 

In addition to challenging my economics 
—out of God knows what background— 
Mr. Burnett scolds me for a “wrong” use 
of the word “wop.” As to this I can only 
say that I spoke eight languages at the time 
of my graduation from college, that I once 
served as an interpreter of Italian in the 
Chicago courts, that I have published maga- 
zine articles in several foreign languages, 
ae that I have been an amateur student of 
-R philology for fifteen years, that I have been 

in intimate touch with American slang and 
dialects all my life, and that I personally 
have many times heard the word “wop” 
used—as it is used in “Hunky”—as a gen- 
Pa eral term of derogation, its proper meaning 
notwithstanding. Furthermore, it is not the 














— author who so uses the word, it is a char- 
acter! Why doesn’t your clever reviewer 
denounce me as illiterate because my /ero 


' cannot read? 

Aside from these two gems of criticism 
Mr. Burnett’s review of my novel consists 
of a eulogy of Frank Norris, a number of 
vague but emphatic strictures upon my liter- 
ary aims, powers, and weaknesses, and the 
information that “Hunky” is just another 
book, and does not ring true. It may be 
that my novel is just another book, but 
since the preponderance of critical opinion 
has thus far confirmed my own profound 
conviction that the story is authentic and 
very real and solid, I presume that the 
more intelligent of your readers will not 
discredit it until after its defects have been 
explained by a more mature and sensible 
tongue than Mr. Burnett’s. 

THAMES WILLIAMSON. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








“A Good Hate” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

My attention was called to an interesting 
review by Norah Meade, of Mr. Horace 
Kallen’s “Frontiers of Hope” in the Satur- 

Wedey Review of Literature for August 10, 


Vilnd 


But the review under discussion bears the 
caption “The Future of Israel” and one is 
given to understand that there is really 
something to look forward to. How disap- 
pointing. The author, we are told, “leaves 
us guessing as to what he really thinks 
about his own people’s behavior,” etc., but 
we are assured “he leaves us quite clear 
when he indulges in a good ‘hate’.” 

And so we are prepared not to look fo: 
the “Future of Israel” but for a “good 
hate.” Here it comes. This ‘Oriental 
embroidery” is twined around the British 
protectorate in Palestine partly, but mostly 
around Poland. The author, Horace Kal- 
len, does not think much (to put it mildly) 
of the Polish “pan” (nobleman) and as to 
Poland itself, “he leaves us quite clear... .” 

As documentary evidence, the reviewer 
quotes the author directly on the situation 
of the Jews in Poland, thus: 

“They worked in a living network of 
mutual dependencies—dependencies of credit 
in buying and selling, dependencies for raw 
material, dependencies for markets. This 
network the war destroyed.” 

Of course, the world war destroyed this 
network and many more networks besides. 
But that’s no reason to “indulge in a good 
‘hate’ ” 
Polish “pans” (noblemen) find the situation 
different after the war—not altogether to 
their liking, 

There is “plain cloth underneath,” al- 
though it is difficult to see it because of the 


with respect to Poland. Even those 


author’s close weaving and the reviewer's 
intricate embroidery. No one will deny 
that the war had destroyed all kinds of net 
works. Those that ply their trades as well 
as those that till their soil, not excluding 
the Polish peasants, know it. Even the 
American World War veterans had found 
that out upon their return from over there 
Poland has not been singled out by fate as 
one of those least to suffer and the Jews of 
Poland suffered with the rest of the country. 
But Poland is making rapid strides in her 
economic recovery as well as in the reor 
ganization of her politico-sociological struc 
ture, and with that recovery, all impartial 
observers note, has come the improvement 
of the conditions of the Polish Jews. A 
variety of forces—political, economic, edu- 
cational, social—are weaving together the 
West side and the East side of Poland into 
a fabric that, although lacking perhaps in 
“Oriental embroidery,” will become a use- 
ful and durable sail cloth after the manner 
of the West. 
STEPHEN P. Mizwa 
Secretary, The Kosciuszko Foundation. 
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bany ever published. An absorb- 
ing account of the life of a poor 
immigrant boy who worked his 
way up to become one of New 
York’s best known lawyers who 
served seven years in the Assembly 
where he was known as “The Champion of Lost Causes on Capitol Hill.” 
There is hardly a politician who escapes the author’s scathing comment, 
there are hundreds of amusing incidents, told in an intensely human, 
direct and absorbing fashion. 
The book of the day at a time when New York is once more in the 
throes of a bitter political battle fought by the very people so shrewedly 
commented upon by Frederick L. Hackenburg in “A Solitary Parade.” 


PRICE $3.00 





THE THISTLE PRESS, 151 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





























2 He stabbed 
* and kissed 
his way to 
fame...and 
infamy! 


The Incredible Marquis 
by HERBERT GORMAN 


A\ great story of true adventure—the amaz- 
ing career of Alexandre Dumas, fearless swords- 
man, unscrupulous lover, great writer. His life 
was sheer romance—more fantastic, more col- 
orful than his most melodramatic stories. With 
many lively contemporary illustrations. $5.00 


FARRAR & BRINEHART 
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HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 
By Julian Green 
THE DARK 
JOURNEY 
important event in 
contemporary literature, 
and it honors the Harper 
ize contest fully as much 
as the prize honors the 
book.’’ — William Soskin 
in N. Y. Post. $2.50 


By Fannie Hurst 

FIVE AND TEN 
An entirely new kind of 
novel about an American 
business man and his fam- 
ily—a family who spent 
his money freely but insis- 
ted on making him feel 
smaller than the least five 
cent item in his store. 2.50 


By David Lloyd George 

SLINGS AND 

ARROWS 
In this highly contro- 
versial and stimulating 
book Lloyd George speaks 
for the English liberals. 

$3.50 

By Gilbert Murray 

THE ORDEAL of 

this GENERATION 
“The most helpful book 
for the general reader that 
has been published on the 
subject of abolition of 
war.’’—The Nation $3.00 


By Hilaire Belloc 

A CONVERSATION 

WITH AN ANGEL 
‘‘We don’t mind his pre- 
judices—they help us to 
identify him as an old 
friend who can always be 
counted upon to entertain 
us.""—N. Y.World $2.50 


By John Langdon-Davies 


DANCING 
CATALANS 
‘‘An urbane, intelligent, 
well done study of a fas- 
cinating country and peo- 
ple."’ — Herschel Brickell, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune $2.50 


By Elizabeth Hollister Frost 
HOVERING 
SHADOW 
by the author of The Lost 
Lyrist. 
Lyrics of the island life of 
Nantucket, but the bits of 
wisdom are worldly and 
the human poignancies 
are universal. $2.00 


By Helene Mullins 
CONVENT GIRL 
A startling novel of con- 
vent life. ‘Done with great 
candor and skill.”’ 


rP.A. O29 


By Fulton Oursler 

THE WORLD’S 

DELIGHT 
“Oursler recalls the color- 
ful life of Adah Menken 
with masterful detail. In 
his story of her relation- 
«ship with the poet Swin- 
burne he is at his glorious 
best.’"—Nat J. Ferber. 

$2.50 








EXTRAORDINARY 
PRAISE FROM 
ENGLISH CRITICS 


“The real stuff—-full of illumina- 
tion and lofty emotion, and ex- 
tremely readable.” 

*—ARNOLD BENNPTT 


“Will rank among the most deli- 
cate and penetrating analyses of 
one supreme form of genius.” 
—THE OBSERVER 
“One of the highest peaks in the 
whole range of Beethoven litera- 
ture.” —THE SPECTATOR 


—— VON BEETHOVEN, burst 
upon his century —— 
unexpectedness of a meteger 
another world. Strangé, incom- 
prehensible, he descended upon 


the polite court life of his day— : 


a composer who could flout the 
princes and nobility whose pat-* 
ronage was the bread of life t% 
lesser men— ‘saying to Prince 
Lichnowsky, “There are and 
there will be thousand of princes. 
There is only one Beethoven.” 
His teachers admitted that he 
owed them nothing; contempo- 
rary musicians accused him of 
heresy and judged his composi- 
tions as stemming from the Devil. 


Deaf, he charmed the 
ear of man 
Cut off from the world of sound 


by increasing deafness, Beethoven 
heard the majestic beauty of his 


THE 





music in his mind, set the notes 
down upon his paper, and pre- 
sented mankind with the endless 
delight of his symphonies—sym- 
phonies, which remain as the 
foundation for all great orchestral 


‘programs today. 


‘ He deposed the Gods 
of Music 


Haydn and Mozart and Handel 
found their pedestals crumbling, 
their magnificence dimmed as 
Beethoven cast his titanic shadow 
across the world. Their tinkling 
melodies went thin as a pen 
surging with vitality deserted 
prettiness for passion and gave 
to music the breath of life. 


The lien in his Music 


‘“‘My plan,” says Mr. Rolland, 
“was to limit myself to the ex- 
ploration of the great epochs in 


+6 ‘ ° ° 
There is Satan in this young man” 





SAAT 


his creation, to those mighty | 
crises of his being in which he! 
seems to be perishing and then} 


renews himself.’* And so here is 


Beethoven, The Creator,—the | 


man as seen through his work 
and his work as seen through the 
man—a man of tremendous stat 
ure who gave his soul to music 


that the world might find def 


light. Here is the story of genius, 


from the pen of genius. Beet § 


hoven, The Creator, by Romain 
Rolland—a titan of his day re 
vivified by a titan of ours. From 
a lifetime of study, from the 


depths of an enduring love, thf 
author of Jean Christophe pre} 


sents here a volume which m 
lover of music, no lover of liter 
ture, no one interested in the 
better things of life can afford to 
be without. 


EETHOVEN 


CRE ATOR 


30 Plates in Rotogravure and many other illustrations Royal 8 vo. Ss5.00 


by Romain Rolland | 


AUTHOR OF ‘JEAN CHRISTOPHE” 


HARPER & BROTHERS _ 
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